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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In Presidential election year there is always a special 
need for clarification of the issues and such clarification is 
often difficult to come by, particularly where the issues are 
complex and frequently beyond the grasp of many voters, 
and where mass media and political sloganeering tend to 
take the place of accurate informing and sharp definition. 
This is especially true just now for economic problems in 
the United States. But to make intelligent choice in a 
democracy, voters must have issues stated, viewpoints clari- 
fied and opposition defined, and THe New Leaner, therefore, 
will shortly run a series of articles by the eminent economist, 
W. S. Woytinsky, on the economic issues of 1960. The series 
will devote itself to painstaking and penetrating analyses of 
critical economic problems: defense and national security, 
economic policy and rate of economic growth, standard of 
living and inflation, prosperity and a balanced Federal 
budget. 

Bees Lettres: A series of literary essays have also been 
scheduled for forthcoming issues of THe New Leaver. They 
include an article on the recently deceased Russian poet, 
Boris Pasternak, by Vera Alexandrova, an essay of political- 
literary reminiscence about Berthold Brecht by Sidney Hook, 
a penetrating critique of Ayn Rand and “objectivism” by 
Willard Manus and a tribute to Ignazio Silone’s life and 
work in his 60th year by Nicola Chiaramonte. 

MisceELLANy: Many and varied new themes are to be 
treated in the near future. Frederick C. Barghoorn explores 
the politics of cultural exchanges with the Soviet sphere; 
Dennis H. Wrong debates the problems of the population 
explosion; Anthony Harrigan discusses the Soviet submarine 











threat; Walter Z. Laqueur writes an essay on a litile-know 
aspect of the German youth movement; George B. Boswell 
defines the new “Europe-Afrique” movement; Richardson 
Dilworth, Mayor of Philadelphia, discusses the need for 
urban and suburban planning; Norman D. Palmer gives a 
first-hand account of a visit to Guinea; Bernard Roshco does 
an anatomy of public-housing ghettoes in New York; ani 
Fritz Erler gives the Social Democratic view of German 
unification. All in all, it looks like a good summer ahead, 

Tue Pretenper: An old New LEapeER contributor, Lionel 
Abel, has just had a new play, The Pretender, open at Ney 
York’s Cherry Lane Theater. A drama about a Negro in. 
tellectual who lives in the Deep South by choice, it is a 
perceptive study of the ironies and ambiguities that result, 
Abel, a Guggenheim Fellow and translator of Sartre, will 
also be lecturer in dramatic arts at Columbia University 
next year. 


LETTERS FROM THE COMMUNES 


In June of last year and in May of this one, the New 
LeapER published two special supplements, entitled Letters 
from the Communes. The first one was so successful that it 
was widely reprinted in French and Spanish, and has been 
distributed throughout the English-speaking world. The 
recent companion piece, entitled “Hunger in China,” has 
already been acclaimed and should shortly see the same 
international distribution. Both brochures were edited by 
Richard L. Walker, James F. Byrnes Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at the University of South Carolina and 
author of two authoritative books on China. 
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ESR URES P Julius Duscha 


Politics and the 
Regulatory Agencies 


amorphous independent agencies 
of the Federal Government have 
been under the intermittent scrutiny 
of that wonderfully named House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight. The Subcommittee has not only 
put on a good show, boasting such 
star attractions as Sherman Adams, 
Charles Van Doren, Dick Clark and 
most recently Thomas G, (“Tommy 
the Cork”) Corcoran, but the mem- 
bers and staff of the Subcommittee 
have also raised and spotlighted star- 
tling questions about the operations 
of the supposedly independent agen- 
cies. 

Not since the internal revenue 
scandals of the latter and worst days 
of the Truman Administration have 
so many questionable governmental 
practices been so mercilessly exposed 
by Congressional investigators. The 
Subcommittee has pointed with great 
alarm to situations which a com- 
placent Administration has indul- 
gently tolerated, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Subcommittee has failed to 
suggest any significant solutions to 
the many problems that all too ob- 
viously cry out for attention. Among 
all of the other problems confronting 
a new President in 1961, the re- 
organization of the regulatory agen- 
cies will surely be one of the most 
important domestic reforms and it 
ought to be undertaken as carefully, 
but just as expeditiously, as possible. 

Whether the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight has looked in- 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 


F. MORE THAN two years the 
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mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission or the Federal Power 
Commission, the view has frequently 
been startling, often breathtaking, 
but never reassuring. Nor does the 
situation appear to be different in the 
three other major regulatory bodies 
—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
These agencies have been largely 
ignored by the press, the general 
public, the President and members 
of Congress, except of course when 
an affluent constitutent has a_par- 
ticularly important case before one 
of them. 

But representatives of the industry 
that must deal with a particular 
agency know its operations the way 
a veteran member of Congress knows 
his constituency. The trade press 
—from a pro-industry and anti-regu- 
lation standpoint—assiduously and 
competently covers the agency or 
agencies in which its readers are in- 
terested. 

The commissioners and the staffs 
of the agencies quickly identify them- 
selves with the interests of the indus- 
tries they are supposed to regulate or 
police in the public interest. Indeed, 
many members of these presumably 
independent agencies move from jobs 
in the regulated industries to posi- 
tions on the boards or commissions. 
For commission staff members one 
sure road to riches is via the sale 
of experience gained to a company 
that deals with the agency day after 
day and therefore finds it valuable 


to hire men who know their way 
around the commission’s building as 
well as through its labyrinthine pro- 
cedures. 

The regulatory agencies have also 
become a dumping ground for politi- 
cal hacks and for defeated Senators 
and Representatives who don’t want 
to go back to Pocatello. The commis- 
sions offer some degree of promi- 
nence and respectability, and fre- 
quently not too much work, for an 
old party wheelhorse who has labored 
arduously but seldom with any 
spectacular results in highly partisan 
politics, Sometimes a President does 
not even go beyond the cronies or 
aides of the politicians to find 
nominees for the agencies. So ac- 
customed has Congress become to 
naming one of its own or a nonentity 
to a regulatory agency that usually 
the only time a nominee runs into 
trouble on Capitol Hill is on the 
rare occasion when a champion of 
the consumer in some mysterious 
way finds himself appointed to a 
commission. 

The case of Leland Olds 
conspicuous example. When Presi- 
dent Truman renominated Olds to 
the FPC in 1949, the oil and gas 
industry succeeded in preventing con- 
firmation of the nomination by the 
Senate. The industry objected to Olds 
because he was a consumer man 
rather than an industry man. As 
usual, the industry and not the con- 
sumer was well organized, And it 
is difficult to think of anyone since 
Olds who truly served with distinc- 


is a 








tion on a Federal regulatory com- 
mission. 

Commissioners are also supposed 
to be bi-partisan, indeed removed 
from politics. But the Eisenhower 
Administration, like all of its Re- 
publican predecessors, tries to seek 
out Democrats who are in fact crypto- 
Republicans when vacancies occur 
which under law are required to be 
filled by someone at least nominally 
a Democrat. Democratic Administra- 
tions have, of course, played the same 
game with Republican appointees. 
As a result of this sort of political 
subterfuge, the agencies seldom ac- 
tually reflect a spectrum of political 
the 
idealists who more than 50 years ago 
looked upon the quasi-judicial regu- 
latory agency plan as an excellent 


views, as was envisioned by 


way of keeping politics out of Gov- 
ernment and of maintaining com- 
petition and other presumably de- 
sirable business practices at optimum 
levels. 

The shortcomings of the regula- 
tory agencies have been obvious for 
a good many years. But the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight, 
headed by Representative Oren L. 
Harris (D-Ark.) has succeeded in 
calling more attention to the problem 
than has any other investigating com- 
mittee of recent years. And even the 
Harris Subcommittee has had to be 
prodded from time to time by its 
staff, the press or some of its mem- 
bers to carry out its all-important 
public service. 

What has gone wrong with the 
regulatory concept which was cham- 
pioned by such persons as Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Robert F. La Follette? The idea of 
the agencies was almost deceptively 
simple. The agencies should be di- 
vorced from both legislative and 
of the Govern- 
ment and become almost a fourth 
branch of Government, fiercely inde- 
pendent, scrupulously fair and almost 
like a court in the tone and atmos- 


executive branches 


phere of their deliberations. 
One obvious fault with the regula- 
tory agencies is that they have sel- 


dom attracted the high-caliber men 
necessary to judge fairly the great 
issues of commerce which come be- 
fore the commissions. Perhaps an 
even more serious fault has been the 
failure of the advocates of the regula- 
tory bodies to realize that billions of 
dollars would soon be riding on the 
decisions of a handful of commis- 
sioners or board members. It is un- 
questionably unrealistic to expect a 
company to refrain from doing all it 
can to influence the agency to render 
a favorable decision. And because the 
are so much 


regulatory agencies 


more than judicial bodies the re- 
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straints which apply to cases before 
courts never seemed to have been 
applied to them. As the voluble 
“Tommy the Cork” noted in_ his 
commanding performance before the 
Harris Subcommittee, most if not all 
of the shortcomings of the regulatory 
agencies are a result of the failure 
of Congress over the years to decide 
what it really expects from the com- 
missions. 

There are many in Washington 
who believe the regulatory agencies 
have deteriorated so badly that there 
is virtually no hope of once again 
pointing them down the idealistic 
road toward control of industry in 
the public interest. Last September 
Louis Hector resigned as a member 








of the CAB and in a letter to Preg. 
dent Eisenhower suggested that thy 
regulatory agency be abolished. He. 
tor believes that the board’s aj. 
ministrative duties should be trans 
ferred to the Commerce Departmen, 
that the Justice Department shoul 
undertake its investigative function 
and that its judicial duties should k 
exercised by a truly administrative 
court, As prominent and respected 


political scientist as Peter H. Od. § 


gard of the University of Califor, 
endorsed the Hector proposal in; 
recent article in the Washington Poy, 

But drastic administrative surgen 
of this sort is highly unlikely, even 
in a new Administration riding int 
office on the crest of a decisive 
popular vote. For one thing, it woul 
take years to clear the dockets of 
the existing agencies. For another, 
so many interests have become vested 
in the existing order—or is it dis 
order ?—that 
going to have to be gradual if it is to 


reform is _ obviousl 


come at all. 

The best approach would seem ti 
be through appointment of outstand. 
ing men to the commissions and ap 
propriation of sufficient funds so that 
the agencies can do more than carn 
out a token enforcement. The pro: 
cedures governing representations be 
fore the agencies need to be tightened 
up, too. But primarily the commis 
sions require a transfusion of cot- 
fidence through 
qualified members and beefing up o 
staffs that already include many dedi- 
cated but frequently frustrated public 


appointment of 


servants. 

The revelations of the Harris Sub- 
committee have surely shown the wa\ 
for the next Administration to right 
the shocking wrongs in the regulator} 
agencies. The new Administration 
will be as derelict in its duty as the 
Eisenhower Administration has beet 
if it does not act quickly and de 
cisively to get the regulatory agenci! 
to regulate and to realize that public 
interest supersedes any private or itt 
dustrial representations, no matter 
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HERTER’'S NEW DIPLOMACY 


American foreign policy changes favoring constructive reform among 


our allies give non-violent support to legitimate grievances 


By Richard Lowenthal 


NITED STATES foreign policy re- 
| lied has embarked on a series 
of remarkable, if still tentative, new 
departures in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. None is ostensibly con- 
cerned with the Communist danger 
and all are new in aiming to align the 
U.S. visibly with efforts at construc- 
tive reform and against reaction at 
the risk of being accused of “in- 
terfering in the internal affairs” of 
foreign countries, And all these de- 
partures seem to be linked with the 
person and influence of Secretary of 
State Christian Herter. 

The first of these moves which 
created a stir in world opinion was 
the State Department declaration, fol- 
lowing the shootings at Sharpeville 
in South Africa, expressing not only 
sympathy with the victims, but the 
hope that “legitimate grievances” 
would be remedied by non-violent 
means. It was followed by active 
U.S. support for the United Nations 
Security Council move to remind 
South Africa of her obligations under 
the Charter of Human Rights. 

The most dramatic and surprising 
step to date was the sharp and public 
American intervention in South 
Korea, calling in effect on President 
Syngman Rhee to end police terror, 
restore the freedom of constitutional 
Opposition and repeal the recent Vice 
Presidential elections whose shame- 
less rigging led to nation-wide riots. 

But the proposal most pregnant 





RicHarp LOWENTHAL often writes 
on Soviet affairs in these pages. 
This article is published by agree- 
ment with the London Observer, for 


which he is a roving correspondent. 
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with important consequences was 
made by Herter in a speech before 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States, when he put his 
finger on land distribution to small 
farmers as the major internal need 
of many Latin American countries, 
and called for establishment of “ade- 
quate credit facilities” to make such 
reform possible on a solid basis. This 
last proposal must be read in con- 
junction with such symptoms as the 
steady improvement of relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the democratic 
reform Government of President 
Romulo Betancourt in Venezuela, 
U.S. condemnation of the reactionary 
police regime of Dominican dictator, 
Trujillo, and the caution so far shown 
by the U.S. in reacting to the in- 
cessant attacks of Fidel Castro. 

Together, all these moves amount 
to an increasingly systematic, if still 
patchy, effort to create a new image 
of the United States in the uncom- 
mitted world—the image of a force 
supporting orderly reform and free- 
dom rather than backing any re- 
actionary regime that pleads militant 
opposition to Communism. They also 
show an awareness that such an 
image cannot be created by mere 
propaganda, but only by visible 
changes in actual policy. 

This does not mean that the State 
Department is now less concerned 
with the long-term, world-wide con- 
test against Communist expansion 
than it was in John Foster Dulles’ 
time. On the contrary, all the signs 
indicate Herter’s awareness that this 
long-term contest will continue to 
constitute the main axis of world 
affairs, But there always have been 


two ways of conceiving the nature 
of the Communist danger, and con- 
sequently two ways of dealing with it. 

On one side, there is the danger 
of the territorial expansion of the 
Soviet bloc, backed by its military 
power—a danger that may manifest 
itself in the use of direct or in- 
direct military force, or the threat 
of such force, in the use of diplomatic 
and economic blackmail, combined 
with the internal subversion of 
neighbors, etc. In this form the dan- 
ger is seen as that of a spreading 
flood, and the defense against it is 
building and ever-new shoring up of 
dikes against it—a static, primarily 
military defense. Seen in those terms, 
the Communist threat primarily re- 
quires a steady armament effort com- 
bined with building alliances and 
guarantees; it follows for U.S. policy 
that any government willing to join 
this effort and eschew neutralism is 
worth supporting, regardless of its in- 
ternal regime or ideology. 

On the other hand, there is the 
quite different danger of the attrac- 
tion exercised by Communism, often 
far beyond the frontiers of the Soviet 
bloc, by a combination of skillfully 
manipulated economic aid and ex- 
ploitation of local social and na- 
tional conflicts. In this form, the con- 
test appears above all as a race— 
a competition for influence on the un- 
committed countries, most of whom 
are still new to national independence 
and economically underdeveloped. 
Seen in those terms, the contest re- 
quires a Western attitude that is both 
generous in economic aid and con- 
structive, that concerns itself with 
the best method of solving the devel- 








opment problems of the newly inde- 
pendent countries in non-totalitarian 
ways. And it follows that any govern- 
ment that offers a prospect of demo- 
cratic stability and constructive re- 
form is worthy of support, no matter 
how neutralist its foreign policy. 

Which of the two views of the 
nature of the Communist danger is 
right? Both are—at different times 
and places, for Communist expan- 
sion will use either means as op- 
portunity affords, 

From the closing years of World 
War II to the Korean War, Stalin 
concentrated on territorial pressure, 
without entirely renouncing 
ideological competition. In recent 
years, his successors have vastly im- 
proved their skill in economic and 
ideological competition, without re- 
nouncing territorial pressure and 
blackmail at such critical points as 
Turkey, the Formosa Strait and, 
above all, Berlin. Hence, it is im- 
possible for the West to conduct the 
long-term contest effectively without 
a correspondingly flexible mixture of 
negatively defensive with construc- 
tively reforming measures. The dif- 
ficulty is in applying the right mix- 
ture at the right time and place. 

In 1947-48, when the Marshall Plan 
was conceived and the Berlin Block- 
ade resisted, Western understanding 
of this problem was fairly clear and 
Western policy correspondingly suc- 
cessful, But under the impact of the 
Korean War, U.S. policy, in the 
closing years of Dean Acheson’s term 
as Secretary of State and throughout 
the stewardship of John Foster Dul- 
les, concentrated more and more on 
the military-defensive aspect of the 
contest, and continued doing so long 
after the Russians had shifted much 
of their emphasis to the competitive 
aspect. 

The recent signs of a new U.S. 
awareness of the need for competition 
by constructive reform may, there- 
fore, be of major importance for the 
future—provided that the continuing 
need for adequate defensive tough- 
ness at points of territorial blackmail 
is not forgotten. 


ever 


By Suehiro Nishio 


THE DILEMMAI 


O: January 24, 1960, the In- 


augurating Conference of the 
newly formed Japanese Democratic 
Socialist party unanimously elected 
me chairman of the party. The party 
was formed only in January, and I 
will frankly confess the surprise I 
felt at the overwhelming welcome 
accorded it by the people. That 
cemented my belief that the new 
party had been born out of the 
deeply felt hopes of the masses. 

The expectations the people have 
for the new party can be considered 
a natural phenomenon. During the 
15 years since the end of World 
War II, the conservatives have been 
almost continuously in power in 
Japan. Under conservative rule, the 
dissatisfaction of the masses has 
grown to the point where explosion 
has been possible at any time. The 
situation is partly due to the people’s 
living standard, which is very low 
in terms of Japan’s rapid, almost 
miraculous, economic recovery in the 
postwar period, but also the people 
have increasingly resented a con- 
servative power which knows only 
how to dominate but not how to 
govern. 

Another element in the general dis- 
satisfaction has been the people’s 
disappointment in the Socialist party, 
the. only strong opposition force. 
They began to fear both the growing 
tendency of the leftist Socialists to 
emphasize Marxist theories of class 
warfare, and their implied denial of 
the parliamentary system. The ma- 
jority of the people feel, therefore, 
that Socialist accession to power 





SuEHIRO NisuH10, long-time leader in 
trade union and socialist movements, 
was the founder this year of the new 
Japanese Democratic Socialist party. 





would destroy all the progress made 
during the postwar period. With the 
rule of the conservatives on the one 


hand and the unpopular pro-Com. § 


munist policy of the Socialists on the 
other, the Japanese Democratic Sp. 
cialist party fills a need and, as is 
demonstrated by the party platform, 
aims to realize a new society in which 
democratic socialism prevails through 
parliamentary procedure and through 


right or left. 

The new party was formed asa 
result of serious conflicts within the 
Japanese Socialist party. In the post: 
war Socialist movement in Japan, 
there has always been an ideological 
struggle between those who advocate 
democratic socialism and those who 
advocate Marxism. The differences 
have bearing on both domestic and 
foreign policy. Since the establish 
ment of the party in 1945, my own 
beliefs and demands have been based 
on the following points: 

1. Marxism, advocated by the left 
ist Japanese Socialists, is out of 
date and must be eliminated, The 
Japanese Socialist party should base 
its program on democratic parlia- 
mentarianism and adhere to demo- 
cratic socialism rather than a class 
party theory. It must be a popular 
party supported by different social 
strata. 

2. The present world is divided 
in two camps, democratic and totali 
tarian. The party must recognize this 
reality and take a stand on the side 
of the democratic camp. It should 
endeavor to develop democratic it- 
stitutions in our country and to foster 
these institutions in the rest of the 
world. From this point of view, 
Japanese Socialists must confront 
Communism. 
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3. The party must seek bi-partisan 
diplomacy in order to protect nation- 
al interests and to better the na- 
tion. 

My colleagues in the party and I 
struggled for years to implement these 
tenets as the party program. Al- 
though, as Democratic Socialists, we 
were a minority group, I was firmly 
convinced that we were supported by 
the masses. 

In 1959, the leftist-dominated party 
did badly in three successive general 
elections—local elections in April, 
Lower House elections in May and 
Upper House elections in June—and 
the Socialists faced a destructive set- 
back. At this time, the party should 
have realized 
thoughtfully examined and_recon- 
structed its program with an eye to 
the future. Unfortunately, the extreme 
leftist group, fellow travelers of the 
Communists who receive support for 
themselves and other leftist groups 
from SOHYO [General Council of 
Trade Unions] tried to dominate the 
party, while moving further to the 
left. They strongly advocated class 
struggle as the means of achieving 
socialism and felt that radicalism 
and a pro-Communist policy were 
indispensable for reconstructing the 
party, In this spirit they tried to 
expel me for my opposition to any 
pro-Communist orientation. 

From the leftist point of view, the 
class struggle is absolute and para- 
mount, Any compromise or parley 
is regarded as betrayal of Socialist 
Principles. The parliamentary system 
is considered a stage for propaganda 
and workers’ general strikes and 
mass demonstrations outside Parlia- 
Ment are mainly relied upon for 
achievine socialism. In the age of 
the moon rocket and significant world 


its deficiencies and 
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Socialists are caught between violence and pacifism 


\Al OF JAPANESE POLITICS 


economic advances creating a new 
middle class among the workers, the 
theory of class struggle can no longer 
be considered realistic. Furthermore, 
as concerns Japan, the farmers be- 
came landholders as a result of the 
land reform and are not attracted 
by 19th-century revolutionary social- 
ism. I believe that these conditions 
will bring about the eventual suffoca- 
tion of the socialist movement in 
Japan. 

Within five months of the estab- 
lishment of the new Japanese Demo- 
cratic Socialist party, we have nearly 
completed our immediate task of 
laying a sound foundation for party 
organizations. Local party chapters 
are being set up all over the country 
through the efforts of people in all 
walks of life: workers, farmers, 
fishermen, small businessmen, tech- 
nicians, management, professionals, 
and also women, youth and intellec- 
tuals. The party has nearly achieved 
the organizational aim of being a 
“popular party” as opposed to a 
“class party.” 

In the future, the party must bold- 
ly carry out its realistic and tangible 
policies for protecting and promoting 
the people’s interests, thus fulfilling 
the expectations of the Japanese 
masses. Our party will adhere to 
parliamentarianism by repudiating 
violence or class dictatorship; it will 
endeavor to realize democratic social- 
ism through revolutionary measures. 

It is important that the Party re- 
frain from assigning too much im- 
portance to ideology when making 
policy. Policies for promoting the 
social and economic welfare of the 
working masses must be taken up 
boldly, and we give first place to 
providing the masses a middle-class 
living standard. Specifically, we are 


going to bring the individual work- 
er’s monthly income of $100 up to 
$150. Moreover, at the present time 
in Japan, there are five million un- 
employed among various types of 
workers and more than 10 million 
living in misery. We must tackle 
such serious problems. Needless to 
say, we reject the idea of nationaliza- 
tion for nationalization’s sake, but 
in order to remedy the situation, we 
believe that a planned economy and 
socialization or public control of in- 
dustry should be carried out to the 
degree found necessary. 

We must also pay serious attention 
to and take a realistic view of the 
present world situation. As regards 
Japan’s foreign policy, our basic 
principle should be establishing peace 
based on justice and order, Peace to- 
day is, indeed, maintained by world 
public opinion, but it also depends 
on the balance of armed strength in 
the East and the West. Disruption of 
this balance could induce war. Of 
course, we welcome moves toward 
mutual disarmament accompanied by 
an inspection system, as well as 
abolition of nuclear weapons, but I 
firmly believe that it is a natural task 
of our people to protect the safety of 
the state from foreign invasion and 
to take certain minimum defense 
measures. 

Such an attitude toward foreign 
policy and the security issue is com- 
pletely opposed to the pro-Communist 
tendency evidenced in a statement 
by Inejiro Asanuma, General Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Socialist party, 
in Peking in 1959: “American im- 
perialism is the common enemy of 
Japan and China.” Further, our 
policy is contrary to the absolute 
pacifist ideology of some of the left- 
wing Socialists. © 1960—-1FS 
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LONDON priority over deliveries to Russia’s Soviet penetration into the Middl ally 
{ion SUDDEN deepening of the own satellites, East and Moscow’s use of violent {™ Aral 
crisis in U.S.-Arab_ relations Because both the Arab states in anti-Israelism as one gambit in its J acti 
which accompanied the Cleopatra question, and others, make no secret bid for Arab sympathies have not part 
affair earlier this month came as a of their plans to annihilate Israel at | automatically won Israel correspond. of | 
reminder not only that the Arab- the earliest possible moment, and ing Western support but have in & ing 
israeli dispute is as intractable as outdo each other in boasting about stead tended to lead to Sovie f% und 
ever, but that it is still intricately in- them, the Israelis have no alternative Western competition for Arab sym. § or « 
volved with world struggles: indeed, but to gear their military re-equip- pathies—and devil take the hind J port 
this has helped make it so difficult ment to Khrushchev’s deliveries to most. Israel is not the only one io § ove 
to solve or even damp down at ‘he the Arabs. (Though Israeli defense suffer in this respect. Though Nasser We: 
edves. The particular intractability planners believe their higher morale campaigns violently against the West, stat 
of the conflict stems to a large extent and efficiency can to some extent sparing no effort to overthrow pro @ mu 
from the fact that it lies at the inter- offset Arab numerical superiority in Western or moderate regimes and § vie 
section of four disputes: the Palestine both men and equipment, they can- movements—whether modern de & feel 
dispute itself; inter-Arab rivalries: not afford to fall behind where mocracies like Tunisia, monarchies § cor 
Arab nationalism’s struggle against quality is concerned, or allow Arab like Jordan, or moderate African § ext 
the West: and the cold war. At pre- superiority in heavy equipment to nationalist movements like the Kenya § reg 
sent all four disputes interact, exacer- rise above a certain ratio.) African National party—and enjoys § eve 
bate one another and defy piecemeal This involves them in scrapping considerable Soviet aid, he now also & tur 
solution. and replacing their heavy equipment receives substantial economic aid ; 
Israel’s present position is particu- every two or three years as new from the United States and kid-glove B So 
larly complicated, even paradoxical. Soviet weapons make it out of date. treatment from the West in genera bu 
Though Israel is the target for di- Each new round of equipment is for fear of “driving him further into Ban 
rect Soviet hostility and endangered more expensive, thanks to technical Moscow’s arms.” This aid, in tum, § W 
by Soviet military, diplomatic and progress, and it is even more difh- permits him to finance his swollen § m 
economic aid to Nasser, it can never cult to obtain, since the Israelis, un- military budget, increasing the threat Bit 
hope to enjoy any corresponding _ like their neighbors, must obtain per- to Israel and its neighbors. a ex 
measure of support from the West: mission from Western governments The nature of inter-Arab rivalry § m 
indeed, Wester measures to counter to buy the arms—manufactured by is such that with the single exception Bus 
Soviet penetration into the region very few countries—and must pay of Tunisia, whose leadership has he 
often actually work to Israel’s dis- for it in hard cash. shown enviable maturity, rivalries in § Is 
advantage. Such problems involve consider- the struggle for Arab hegemony are § ¢l 
Soviet arms deliveries to Gamal able diplomatic strain as well as usually expressed by competing inf WV 
Abdel Nasser (and to some extent economic burden. Even when Israel some extreme of hostility to some § % 
General Abdul Karim Kassem, the has completed one round of re-equip- thing or other. Israel, naturally. § 9 

Iraqi dictator) create Israel’s most ment, it knows it will face another ranks high on the list as a target for 

urgent problems. Both Arab states and possibly more difficult one in such hostility. Nasser has built @ § o 
now receive the most up-to-date two or three years and, therefore, good deal of his appeal on the § 


Soviet tactical weapons, including 
supersonic jets, the heaviest armor 


has to gear her diplomacy accord- 
ingly to the detriment of its flexi- 


promise to emulate Saladin and re 
conquer Palestine; Kassem. taking 











and rockets of one sort or another. bility and balance. advantage of his lack of a common 1 
Deliveries are made on the most To a significant extent, Israeli frontier with Israel, denounces Nas § | 


favorable terms and appear to have 


difficulties stem from the fact tat 


ser for his “compromising” attitude 
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towards Zionism and demands an 
early attack on Israel; Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and the rest 
cannot afford, or believe they cannot 
afford, to lag behind. 

The West is already at a disadvant- 
age vis-a-vis Russia in dealing with 
Arab nationalism, which for a variety 
of historical reasons developed 
largely as an anti-Western drive 
and has hardly had time to become 
anti-Soviet. While Russia continu- 
ally incites against Israel in_ its 
Arabic broadcasts and diplomatic 
activities (conveniently ignoring its 
part in helping to create the State 
of Israel), the West, though unwill- 
ing to match Soviet behavior, is 
understandably loathe to embarrass 
or offend its actual or potential sup- 
porters in the Arab world by too- 
overt support for Israel. Moreover, 
Western military aid for those Arab 
states which are the target of Com- 
munist or Nasserite 
viewed by the Israelis with mixed 
feelings. On the one hand, they wel- 
come anything which helps prevent 


pressure is 


extension of Nasser’s power in the 
region; on the other, they fear that 
eventually the arms may well be 
turned against them. 

The initiative is now clearly in 
Soviet hands. Israel can do nothing 
but react by seeking economic aid 
and promises of arms from the 
Western powers and whatever diplo- 
matic sympathy, or at least neutral- 
ity, it can find. And when political 
exigencies impel Nasser to take a 
more actively anti-Israeli line than 
usual in the Suez Canal, on the 
borders or in economic warfare, the 
Israelis are faced with the unpleasant 
choice of whether or not to react. 
Whatever their decision, cogent rea- 
sons can be adduced for adopting the 
opposite course. 

By mental habit and by the logic 
of the situation the competing Arab 
states and parties feel moved to re- 
spond to Soviet prodding even where 
it is against their long-term interests. 
Take, for example, the issue of the 
Palestine Arab refugees. Long Nas- 
ser’s battering-ram against their host 
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governments, being concentrated, 
bitter and easily excitable, they are 
a valuable weapon in the interna- 
tional field. Though the Jordanian 
Government would have wished to 
them to neutralize their 
political potential, and the Lebanese 
Government wanted to have them re- 
settled elsewhere, outside of the 
Lebanon, neither Government dared 
say so for fear of denunciation from 
Cairo, on the grounds that resettle- 
ment of the refugees would compro- 
mise their claim to return to their 
former homes, and thus constitute 
treason against the sacred struggle 
to reconquer Palestine. 

Were Nasser to change his mind 
tomorrow, he would be unlikely to 
change his policies now, since Kas- 
sem is eagerly denouncing him for 
readiness to compromise the interests 
of the refugees and for “cooperation 
with Imperialism 
Kassem is now trying to build a 
Palestinian cadre of his own to use 
against “the three usurpers of Pales- 


resettle 


and Zionism.” 


tinian soil—Israel, Egypt and Jor- 
dan,” and is making a great play of 
his Palestine plans in his efforts to 
subvert Nasser’s power in Syria. In 
short, Kassem is out-Nassering Nas- 
ser and forcing Nasser further along 


his present path—if forcing were 
necessary. 
The Western powers have little 








‘OUT-NASSERING NASSER' 


KASSEM: 





room for maneuver, and must bal- 
ance their desire to maintain a free 
Israel with their desire to keep as 
much Arab support as they can. So 
long as the cold war continues in its 
present form, the USSR has every 
incentive for continuing its present 
Middle Eastern policies of incitement 
against the West and Israel, because 
those policies have produced obvi- 
ous dividends. Later, as Russia be- 
comes more deeply entrenched, these 
policies may begin to show diminish- 
ing returns. For example, a Com- 
munist take-over in Iraq, or even 
support for anti-Nasser elements by 
the Soviet Union, causes difficulties 
with Nasser, while support for Nas- 
ser wins Moscow enemies in other 
Arab states. 

At present, the main aim of Soviet 
policies is to isolate and outflank 
the “Northern Tier” powers—Tur- 
key, Iran and Pakistan—which form 
the hinge between the West’s Euro- 
pean and Pacific defenses, and to 
gain a foothold in Africa. The 
West cannot afford to give up the 
Northern Tier, which plays a key 
role in its global strategy, and has 
no other quid pro quo to offer the 
Russians, no line which would satisfy 
both. 

If the summit talks had progressed 
seriously, a stage might have been 
reached when it was in the interest 
of both sides to insulate the area 
from the cold war in order to pre- 
vent the great powers being drawn 
into Middle Eastern disputes. Such an 
agreement would not necessarily 
bring peace between Israel and the 
Arabs, or between Arab rivals for 
hegemony, but it would have allowed 
the political temperature to drop a 
little. 

But if, as appears likely, the So- 
viet Union is turning back to a “hard 
line” it will certainly not give up its 
tactical advantages in the Middle 
East. 
courage, or incite, anti-Isaeli and 
anti-Western attitudes, and the West 
will continue to be torn between con- 
flicting aims: to avoid antagonizing 
the Arabs, yet not to let Israel down. 


Moscow will continue to en- 





Western failure to understand its own defense of the 
status quo and the Soviet attack on it lies 


Behind the Paris Ordeal 


By Sal Tas 


PaRIs 
HE ORDEAL is over; we have 
at to ask ourselves why it 
took place. That Khrushchev insisted 
on excuses from the U.S. and hu- 
miliation of the President signified 
that he did not mean to do business. 
Why then had he come to Paris? 

I think the answer is that the 
Kremlin had already decided against 
a summit conference and instead 
wanted a new wave of the cold war. 
This being the case, Khrushchev 
could not merely stay home and call 
the conference off; it was necessary 
instead to present a plausible reason 
for this change in Soviet foreign 
policy. Above all, it was important 
to make the change in such a way 
as to strike the right propaganda note 
for resuming the cold war. And this 
could only be done in Paris, with 
violence and a clarion call, as is the 
Bolshevik nature. 

But why does the Kremlin want 
a resumption of cold war? Chiefly, it 
has discovered that the policy of 
limited peaceful coexistence has ex- 
hausted its possibilities. For the West, 
peaceful coexistence means the peace- 
ful acceptance of the status quo. For 
Russia, it means a peaceful advance 
of the Iron Curtain. 

It is possible that Khrushchev got 
the impression at Camp David that 
Eisenhower was willing to give 
ground, but one thing is certain: In 
Paris, de Gaulle made it crystal clear 
that no concession of any importance, 
no weakening of the Western posi- 
tion, was to be expected either from 
him or from Adenauer. And so the 
Kremlin lost all interest in the sum- 
mit. 
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But why was it necessary for 
Khrushchev to direct his attack 
against the U.S.? And why such a 
scathing, brutal and vulgar attack on 
its President? The answer is that 
the U.S. is the only opponent that 
really counts, By directing his at- 
tacks solely on Eisenhower, Khrush- 
chev hoped to isolate the U.S. from 
its allies. As one American journalist 
put it aptly at Khrushchev’s final 
press conference in Paris: “You said 
you already knew all about these 
U-2 flights before you went to the 
States. Why did you not take it up 
with Eisenhower then?” The answer 
is remarkable. “I didn’t want to 
spoil the atmosphere then, Things 
changed for me when we caught the 
United States red-handed.” 

The intentions were all too obvious. 
De Gaulle knew immediately that all 
mediation would be fruitless; only 
Macmillan—probably for his own 
electoral reasons—made some efforts 
for the record. But the Macmillan 
school of thought, which holds that 
things are better because they could 
be worse, was out of business this 
time. The Russians wanted an argu- 
ment and got an initial advantage 
not because the U.S. was guilty (it 
was no more guilty than any other 
nations, including its NATO partners 
who silently and knowingly profit by 
the activities of the American armies 
and secret services), but because the 
U.S. pleaded guilty. A contemptuous 
“no comment” would probably have 
been the best reaction, but anything 
would have been better than a 
haughty reply which could not stand. 

The moment Khrushchev made his 
attack, a Soviet satellite loaded with 


instruments crossed the Paris sy 
The one answered the other, By 
again, the State Department shovel 
itself incapable of conducting pro, 
ganda warfare, which is the essen: 
of cold war. The damage this tin 
was nonetheless limited, thanks 
Khrushchev’s behavior. Obviously ly 
overdid things. 

The journalists got a taste of if 
at the final press conference. The uw. 
believable vulgarity of the scene, th 
incredible and sometimes simph 
filthy language of the Russian leade 
not only shocked the audience, bit 
stunned it. This small, stocky, red 
faced figure fulminating, gesticv 
lating, roaring slogans taken fron} 
electioneering pamphlets was the per 
fect image of George Orwell’s Ani 
mal Farm. Up to this  momett 
Khrushchev had played the hail 
fellow-well-met (thanks largely to the 
stupid cooperation of the interna 
tional press). This time a part of the 
press revolted and the conference end: 
ed in anonymous noise and boredon. 

The Western alliance is not hurt § 
In the face of this uncivilized attack. 
people tend to close ranks. But every: 
one realizes that the threat to Wet 
Berlin will be intensified. Nonethe 
less, the Kremlin will not make war 
for it knows the price of aggression. 
It wants diplomatic, not military, 
ageression. Even a peace treaty be 
tween Russia and East Germany re 
mains unsigned because the USSK 
fears the implications of such a pact 
to which it would then be committed 

But the West must face the fac 
that the Soviet Union refuses t 
accept the status quo. And it refuses 
just peaceful or civilized diplomacy. 
The more aloof, self-confident and 
powerful we are, the sooner will the 
Kremlin drop its aggressive diplome 
cy. The worst thing is to be im 
pressed and say so (as Adlai Stever- 
son did), for that will make the 
Russians believe they are having @ 
impact on us which will, therefore, 
stimulate their aggressiveness. The 
Soviets are not out for peace: They 
are out for success, and the cheapet 
the price the better. 
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Republic. Like so many Freikorps officers, he was a what he had done, he seems to have derived considerable 


ely to the ; . " “9 ‘ ‘ ype 
sea violent anti-democrat. He was involved in a _ political satisfaction from his literary labors. 
me murder, was convicted, and in 1924 was sentenced to 10 In 1947 he was taken back to Auschwitz, and there 


years in prison. Released in 1928, he joined a cranky hanged upon a gallows especially built so that the last 
back-to-the-land movement, the Atamanen, to which sight to meet his eyes would be the camp he had created 
many Nazis including Heinrich Himmler belonged. and administered, and in which he had sent millions 
In 1933 he joined the SS, and in the following year of innocent people to their death. Apart from Auschwitz 
went to Dachau as a guard. Thanks to his friendship he can, as his autobiography makes utterly plain, have 
wih Himmler and also, it seems, to the meticulous little claim on our interest. Therefore it is important to 
thoroughness with which he carried out his duties, he remember what Auschwitz was. 
secured fairly rapidly promotion in the Concentration Looking at it across the years, the predominant im- 
Camp service at Dachau and at Sachsenhausen. When in pression is one of screaming insanity. But it is an in- 
1940 it was decided to set up a huge new concentration sanity of a very special sort. We think of madmen as 
camp in German-occupied Poland, at Oswiecim (Ausch- exceptions, as pitiful individuals inhabiting a world 
witz), Hoess was ordered to build it (using slave labor, where the overwhelming majority is not mad and which 
of course), and became its first commandant. He re- is itself fundamentally sane. We may remember descrip- 
mained there until the summer of 1943, that is, until ap- tions of the bedlams of the 18th century. Bait -even. these” 
proximately half-way through the mass extermination disgusting and terrifying places were so because they 
of the Jews. While there he became intimately acquainted were exceptional, as a zoo is exceptional: All around 
with Adolf Eichmann, the man in charge of executing them life went on in what was, and is, regarded as a 
“the Final Solution of the Jewish question,” whose ex- normal manner. But Auschwitz, and indeed the greater 
traordinary capture was revealed last week by Prime part of the monde concentrationnaire, was an insane 
Minister David Ben Gurion of Israel. world, into which sane people were thrown, there to be 
: Despite what he says in his autobiography, Hoess was tortured and killed and themselves driven mad. 
will the Fan exceptionally brutal commandant, and survivors of Auschwitz was not a spiritual phenomenon. Here it 
diplom F Auschwitz have said that conditions there improved under was bodies, not souls, that were beaten and starved and 


be ” Ca befouled and burned. And any man who, like Hoess, 
pons soe geen = on American sine and maintains that mental torment is worse than physical 
ake ¢ i niga igh ayaa lags epinascapaetii me agony and death is either a liar or else has no idea of 


: history, Also a translator of note, he was commissioned 
ving translate Rudolf Hoess’ autobiography, Comman- what he is saying, is in fact a fool. Auschwitz was hell 
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rerefore dent of Auschwitz, recently published by World (285 on earth, which is the only sort of hell there is. 

ss. The PP., $4.50). This article, the second part of which we 

e: They § will print next week, was originally published in En- HEN I first visited the site of Auschwitz in the 
cheaper § ‘unter. W. W. Norton will shortly publish FitzGibbon’s Wine of 1958, a Frenchwoman who had been 


new political novel, When The Kissing Had to Stop. e g 
cell sax een Z in there for several years said to me: “It must be worse 
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for you to visit this place than for us to revisit it.” Per- 
haps her kind and sensitive words were true. For her 
it was perhaps only a deserted spot, nothing now but 
a dirty stain upon the flat and tragic countryside of 
southern Poland, where once, as she knew, hell had 
stood. For me, even though I had read a great deal about 
it, even though I had seen foul and shocking things in 
war, even though | thought I knew in theory how dis- 
gusting humanity can be, this place was quite unspeak- 
ably horrible, even deserted, even mostly burned down, 
even with the grass growing again between the huts that 
still stand there. Let me try to describe it, first as it is 
today. 

The nucleus of the camp—Auschwitz I—is an old 
Polish cavalry barracks, two dozen three-story rectangular 
brick buildings, some of which were built by the Germans 
on what had been the parade ground, so that there was 
no open space. The latter now house administrative offices 
—for the camp is a public monument, a memorial—and 
a museum, while others stand empty. Over the gate 
through the wire is the metal placard on which the words 
Arbeit Macht Frei are written. Inside the gate, and half 
underground, is a small gas chamber. It was too small, 
and its use was soon discontinued. All around the stone 
buildings is a high wire fence, which was electrified, 
supported on concrete stands some 12 feet high that 
curve inward at the top, Barbed wire also bisects the 
camp in each direction. These wire entanglements are 
topped by strong floodlights, with a watchtower at every 
corner where the SS man sat behind his machine-gun. 

It is all quite small, perhaps an acre or two at the 
most. including the execution yard and the punishment 
block, which still has its windows boarded up. It is silent, 
and it stinks. This is not a figure of speech. The buildings 
stink of death. 

A mile or so outside the wire of Auschwitz I is Ausch- 
witz II, or Auschwitz-Birkenau. This is visually very 
different. In the first place, where Auschwitz I is close 
and cramped, and seems dark even at mid-day, Ausch- 
witz I] is vast and open. The main gate, through which 
under a great arch surmounted by a high watchtower 
run the railway lines and the road, rears up out of the 
swampy plain, the only tall building. The railway line 
runs straight for a half-mile to its end, and this was also 
the end for most of the freight it bore from all four 
corners of Europe, for the line stops between the gas 
chambers and the crematoria. To the left of the railway 
line is the women’s camp, which is still standing, scores 
of low, single-story hutments. These huts were modelled 
on German military field-stables, each about 100 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet high, and windowless. They 
have no ceilings, only slate roofs laid above bare beams. 
They were supposed to house 300 women each. Some- 
times they contained 1,000 or 1,200. 

On the other side stretches away a forest of brick 
chimneys; the men’s camp was burned and only the 
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chimneys remain, as far as the eye can see. line afte 
line of them, for here there were over 150 of these stable 
for men. And beyond is yet another camp, uncompleted 
where stood another 150 huts. Auschwitz was being e, 
larged until the end. Yet a third huge area of huts wa 
to be constructed beyond the women’s camp. And they 
areas are cut up and cut off from one another by vir. 
the omnipresent, electrified, floodlit, barbed wire. Her 
was the Czech camp, this the Gypsy camp, here is wher 
the property of the murdered Jews was stacked and sorted, 
It is a vast city of chimneys. As many as 150,000 peopk 
lived here, briefly. Millions, perhaps as many as fow 
million, died down there, at the end of the railway ling 
where crouci the squat ruins of the gas chambers an 
crematoria. There are five of these huge edifices, each 
equal in size to a London subway station. Grass grovs, 
there are rank flowers, too, among the wire, and over 
it all is the pale, Polish sky. 

“T came to hate the sky,” a former inmate of the cam 
told me, “I came to hate it.” 

This was the death camp. And beyond its wire, out 
of sight, are the other 30-odd sub-camps, the labor camp 
where lived the slaves who worked in the factories that 
I. G. Farben and others built here. And then there are the 
comfortable, well-spaced, well-heated barracks where the 
SS guards slept. And the house which was the SS officers 
mess, where I saw wash hanging on the line and Polish 
children playing in the dusty front garden. And the 
cottage that was made air-tight for the gassing of the 
Russian prisoners of war who built the first huts o 
Auschwitz II. And the dirty, untidy, unpainted litt 
town of Oswiecim, which the Germans called Auschwit 
and which gave the whole place its name. People live 
there, have lived there throughout. They did not look 
like other people, living in other little country towns 
They work in the factories the Germans built. And a 
Auschwitz II, Auschwitz-Birkenau, the wind whistles very 
faintly through the wire where the railway lines lead t 
nothingness, 

If that description gives any idea of what Auschwit 
is like today, then to imagine what it was in the earl) 
1940s all this desolation must be crammed with peopl 
with human bodies, some living, some dying, some deat 
—a perpetual, continual, well-nigh unbearable over 
crowding: Crowds fighting for a drop of water from 
taps that barely drip; crowds fighting for a few moment 
use of the primitive closets already running over wit! 
excrement; five or six men attempting to share 0 
blanket in the depths of a Polish winter; starving crow 
fighting for their food and, in the end, sometimes over 
turning the whole vat of watery soup, to the amusemetl 
of the guards; crowds of women trying to find thei 
clothes in the darkness of their huts when sudden 
ordered to parade, and, not infrequently, being set up™ 
by Alsatian dogs; crowds of the dying, too many for 


the mock-hospital: crowds of corpses, too many even fot 
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the massive incinerators; crowds, everywhere crowds, 
being screamed at and struck and harried by the super- 
visors and guards, and always, save in some of the torture- 
chambers, the sight and sound and smell of these huge 
masses of human beings, the great majority of them 
starving, filthy and sick, So constant was the shuffling 
of feet between the huts that in all those square miles no 
blade of grass grew. 

Next must be added the back-breaking work and the 
endlessly protracted roll-calls, standing to attention for 
hours on end in driving snow or dust or rain, and so the 
perpetual physical exhaustion on top of the exhaustion 
of starvation. 

Then the fear and omnipresence of death, the greasy 
smoke pouring day and night from the crematoria; the 
prevailing wind carried the stink of burning flesh across 
the women’s camp. 

Then the terror of the Kapos, these real criminals, 
usually men convicted of crimes of violence or sex, who 
were in charge of the male inmates, or the convicted 
prostitutes who controlled the women’s camps. It was 
with these criminals that the people thrown into the camp 
came most in contact, who plundered, bullied, screamed 
at and tortured them most directly, both in the huts and 
out at work. (In other Nazi Concentration Camps the 
Kapos were Communists: But whether Communists or 
criminals, they were invariably German nationals, most 
of whom were in these camps from 1933 to 1945 and 
who created a powerful hierarchy.) 

And behind the Kapos the ever-present and terrifying 
whims of the SS, who would finish off a dying man out- 
side his hut by thrusting the ferrule of a walking-stick 
down his throat; who would create the finest symphony 
orchestra in the world from the Jewish musicians in the 
camp, and compel this orchestra to play stale dance- 
music for 10, 12, and 15 hours on end; who would 
set their dogs on the women; who would order the prison- 
ets to entertain them by performing sexual orgies, while 
they drank and watched; who would throw a prisoner’s 
cap into the forbidden zone by the wire, order him to 
retrieve it, and shoot him whether he did or not. The 
catalogue is endless, 

Such, very briefly, is what life in Auschwitz was like. 
This was the world, it must be remembered, which 
Rudolf Hoess created, over which he presided, in which 
he had absolute power. It was a place of madness. 


A CONCENTRATION camp partakes of the nature of a 
prison, in that the inmates are deprived of their 
freedom, but otherwise it is well-nigh its opposite. A 
prison cuts a man off from the life of his fellows, and 
that is the principal punishment. A camp hurls him into 
amass of humanity, from which he can never, even for 
4 moment, escape. The symbol for a prison is a smooth 
blank wall: for a camp, a strand of wire, hiding nothing, 
revealing everything. A prison is silence, a camp hideous 
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noise; a prison is solitude, a camp its opposite; a prison 
deprives man of human company, a camp makes human- 
ity hateful to the prisoner. In a prison there is the grind- 
ing boredom of life regulated down to the most minute 
detail; in a camp anything, that is to say anything un- 
pleasant or terrifying or disgusting, can happen at any 
moment. A prison is sense reduced to its most humdrum 
and prosaic flatness; a camp is insanity exacerbated to 
a screeching, agonizing pitch. 

There is one other and vital distinction. Most men 
who are sent to prison, and are to a certain extent trans- 
formed into objects at the mercy of the authorities, have 
committed a crime. Even though some of them may not 
regard what brought them there as a criminal act, it is 
made plain to them, during their trial and in their 
prison, that society does. The inmates of the concentra- 
tion camps, and particularly of Auschwitz, were, in the 
overwhelming instance, guilty of nothing whatsoever. 
They were transformed into objects to be starved, mis- 
handled, murdered and burned, not because of anything 
that they had done, but because of what they were. 
Furthermore, the majority had no reason to believe that 
what they were, or had been when free, was in any way 
inferior to the average of society; and it was certainly 
superior to the nature of the Kapos and SS men whose 
objects they now became. 

The Nazi concentration camps fulfilled a number of 
functions of varying importance, and sometimes mutually 
contradictory, not all of which were primarily concerned 
with the inmates themselves. In the first place, and par- 
ticularly in the early days of the Nazi revolution, they 
were places of segregation, torture and, to a very limited 
extent, re-education. 

As certain Germans are never weary of repeating, 
the modern concentration camp is “a British invention,” 
dating from the Boer War, when Boers, including women 
and children, were rounded up and placed in camps, for 
military reasons—lest they assist their compatriots, but 
also and undoubtedly for the purpose of punishing and 
terrorizing the population. This, to be sure, is not an 
incident of which the British have any right to be, or, 
so far as I know, are proud. Their only excuse is that 
they were fighting a war of aggression and such meas- 
ures perhaps shortened the war’s duration. 

The Nazis always pretended that their demagogic vote- 
catching was somehow a military campaign, and that 
their political enemies, in particular the Communists, 
were military ones too. As soon as they had achieved 
power, they proceeded to round up, intern, and torture 
or kill such enemies. They could and did pretend that 
these were dangerous men who had to be segregated lest 
their machinations overthrow the Hitlerian regime. How- 
ever, their prime motive, in so far as the prisoners went, 
was undoubtedly revenge. It was to house these enemies 
that the first concentration camps, Dachau, Columbiahau 
and Oranienburg, were created. 








But into them they also put men who could certainly 
not be regarded as dangerous politically: homosexuals, 
professional criminals, even alcoholics and men who 
would not work, These were there, as were many of the 
politicals, technically to be “re-educated.” It is on this, 
theoretically the most respectable of the concentration 
camp aims, that Hoess inevitably insists. But it should 
be pointed out that to use the word “education” in this 
sense is a typically Nazi perversion of meaning. By 1933, 
serious penology had reached the point at which the main 
purpose of imprisonment was seen less as punishment, 
deterrence, or even segregation than as cure or re-educa- 
tion. The Nazis, however, made no attempt to educate 
their prisoners in the generally understood meaning of 
that word, let alone to cure psychologically unbalanced 
cases. What they did was to subject their prisoners to such 
appalling ill-treatment that, once released, they would 
take very good care not to fall into the hands of the 
Nazi authorities again. And even this pretense of re- 
education was abandoned once the war began, since to all 
intents and purposes no prisoners were thenceforth re- 
leased from the camps. It has, therefore, no relevance 
so far as Auschwitz is concerned. 

Another and far more important function of the 
camps from the very beginning was one in which the 
prisoners served only as a means: This was the terroriza- 
tion of the population outside the camps. And here I 
must touch on a problem that has been much discussed 
and has led to a great deal of misunderstanding: namely, 
how much did the mass of the German people know 
about what was going on in the camps, and to what ex- 
tent were they therefore accomplices in crime? The 
answer is that everybody in Germany knew about the 
camps as places of brutal imprisonment and maltreat- 
ment, but that very few of them knew what actually 
happened there. This, I must remind the reader, is for 
the period before the mass exterminations, which began 
in 1941 (and of which [| shall write in the second in- 
stallment of this article). 

The Nazi Government wished the people to know that 
any disobedience would be cruelly punished. But, being 
in some respects excellent psychologists, they realized 
that by leaving the exact details vague, in fact by giving 
the imaginations of the people a free rein, the terror 
would be increased even beyond that which could be 
aroused by revealing the truth of what went on in the 
camps. Whenever, therefore, a man was released from 
a concentration camp—and at least a million Germans 
passed through them in the 1930s—he had to swear 
never to divulge what he had seen. Should he break this 
oath, he knew the fate that awaited him. He usually kept 
his mouth shut. Furthermore, this policy of quasi-secrecy 
permitted the Nazi Government to pretend abroad that 
the camps were simply places of internment or enlarged 
prisons. But the Germans knew; they did not know quite 
what, but they knew, and those who might have resisted 
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were frightened and obeyed. Another result of this 
of this playing on the imagination and of their seeing 
the silent, broken men released from the camps was thg | 
they knew it was wiser not to know too much. Thats 
terrorism in action, 

A secondary purpose of the brutality inside the camp 
and again one in which the prisoners were only a mean 
to an end, was the demoralization, in the first sense gf 
that word, of their SS guards. By making the SS mp 
into accomplices in crime, into damned souls, Himmly 
and Reinhard Heydrich and Theodor Eicke believed thy 
they would bind them forever to the Nazi chariot. The 
were successful. Hoess has a considerable amount to say 
about this process, which he calls “hardening” and of 
which he pretends to disapprove. But it does raise this 
point: Everybody connected with the camp system wa 
a victim, primarily of course the inmates, but to a les 
though considerable extent the entire population of Ger. 
many and, from another point of view, the guards, In 
this realized hell, as in the imaginary one, everyone was 
damned, tortured and torturers, and spectators as well. 

There was one other prime purpose of the camps, of 
all the camps, which must be mentioned, and that is deg. 
radation. The Nazis talked a great deal about being 
supermen, perverting in their usual fashion the complex 


ideas of Nietzsche and Stefan George. But superior to § 


what? The answer came back: the Jews. So far so good, 
and a well-fed member of the lower middle-class who had 
joined the SA or SS might well regard himself as superior 
to a Jewish old-clothesman from Ruthenia who could 
barely speak German. But could he really believe that he, 
the half-educated man in the brown or black shirt, was 
absolutely better than the well-dressed Jewish doctor who 
lived up the street, that his tow-headed wife was ab- 
solutely the superior of the beautiful Jewish actress he 
had seen at the cinema, that his boring beer-hall ac: 
quaintances were supermen compared to Einstein o 
Heine or Freud or even the Jewish lawyer or journalist 
he had once met? It was hard, even for the SS. 

Therefore their prisoners, whether Jews or political 
enemies, must be degraded to the point at which they 
almost ceased to appear human to their tormentors, who 
would then feel all the more free to torture and degrade 
these inhuman objects even further. A man’s humanity is 
what distinguishes him from the animals. Starve him, 
beat him and terrify him down to an animal level an¢, 
saints and other such fantastic and admirable exceptions 
apart, he will, temporarily at least, cease to appear 4 
man. His torturer has thus proved that he is “superior” 
to the object he has created out of what once was 4 
human being. Then, as at Auschwitz, drive this captive 
to perform on his fellow prisoners those same torture 
he has learned to suffer at the hands of his guards— 
which most men will do, to save or prolong their lives— 
and the degradation and consequent sensation of s 
periority are almost or entirely complete. 
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Leader § June 6, 1960 
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By William E. Bohn 


Some Plain Talk 
About The Soviets 


leaders on outstanding issues and 
improve the contacts between our 
own and the Soviet peoples, making 
clear that the path of reason and 
common sense is still open if the 
Soviets will but use it.” It is true 
that if you treat a criminal as though 
he weren’t a criminal, he might re- 
form. But in this particular set of 
criminals the chances of improve- 
ment are slight and the optimistic 
reformer had better watch his step. 

The trouble is that people, in- 
cluding the President, have poor 
memories, or never did know much 
about how the Communists came to 
power and what they have done be- 
tween 1918 and 1960. For more than 
40 years the men in the Kremlin 
have carried on with rare consistency. 
Lenin, their first leader, had a rare 
gift for mob leadership and dramatic 
action. The disorganized masses of 
soldiers and sailors in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, now Leningrad, gave 
him the brute force he needed. A 
constitutional convention had been 
elected by the only fair, general vote 
ever held in Russia. After a session of 
only a few hours it was dispersed by 
a squad of sailors sent on this errand 
by the sainted leader. 

Then the dictatorship which has 
lasted down to the present day was 
set up by decree. Opponents were 
murdered, thrown into jail or sent to 
forced-labor camps. Thousands es- 
caped over the border and some of 
these—with little success—have been 
trying ever since to tell the Amer- 
ican people what this is all about. 

The things that have happened in 
Russia are completely unbelievable. 
When the peasants objected to being 


turned off the land which had been 
promised to them, millions of them 
were starved in a famine deliberately 
engineered by the Soviet Government. 
Masses of them were driven into 
freight cars and shipped off to 
Siberia and what became of them is 
only vaguely known. During the 
1930s came the famous purges. 
Among the old Bolsheviks were some 
good men of whom the leaders were 
suspicious. These were crowded into 
courtrooms, tried and condemned in 
rapid order, and executed. 

The brutal proceedings of the 
Bolsheviks in the outside world 
should be widely known, but it seems 
hard for people—even Presidents and 
Secretaries of State—to recall such 
things. Unromantic newspapers have 
carried stories of what happened in 
China, Korea, Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and so on 
and on. All the British and French 
imperialism seems simple and honest 
compared with the brutal crushing 
of peoples by these Russians who 
pretend to be operating a people’s 
government. The Communist parties 
all over the world are tied to the 
central machine. American party 
members, for example, are often 
called to Moscow for training. Rus- 
sian experts are sent here to take 
charge of this or that task. In case 
of need the mysteriously appointed 
leaders do not hesitate to murder. 

The point is that now, as from 
the beginning, we are dealing with 
liars, thieves and murderers. These 
men are different from Hitler chiefly 
in having better theories to hide be- 
hind. Franklin D. Roosevelt believed 
their promises and they deceived him. 
Harry Truman made agreements with 
them and he, too, was left holding 
the bag. But ought we to go on for- 
ever in this way? The Soviet Govern- 
ment will never honestly accept and 
work under any forward-looking and 
constructive agreement. The thing to 
do is to break through to the Rus- 
sian people. That will take a long 
time and a lot of straight talk by men 
who know what they are talking 
about. 





A CooL CAT 
FOR PRESIDENT 


The mark of both Nixon and Kennedy is that they are controlled rather than committed 


O MATTER WHAT happens in 
November, it now looks as 
though the American people will 
have a cool cat for President. The 
essence of the cool cat is that he is 
controlled rather than committed; 
that is, he is self-controlled, rather 
than controlled by ideals to which 
he has given himself. And_ this 
focuses our attention not so much 
on the. heart of the man—since that 
is precisely the organ whose existence 
is in question—as on the head, While 
this thought may be offensive to de- 
vout partisans, it is time for some- 
one to say what more and more in- 
dependent voters are beginning to 
think: that between Richard Nixon 
and John Kennedy there is an 
extraordinary lack of significant dif- 
ference; indeed, there is an extraordi- 
nary resemblance between the two in 
essentials. 

When I use the phrase “cool cat,” 
I am of course ignoring the rather 
careful definition of the term given 
by Lawrence Lipton in the glossary 
to his The Holy Barbarians. But 
Lipton sees only one variety of the 
species and he fails to grasp the 
most important principle in under- 
standing the Beats. For the Beats are 
not rebels against our society; they 
are merely grotesque and protuberant 
caricatures of all that the rest of 
us may be. The cool cat is found not 
only in the party pads of North 
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Beach, Venice and Greenwich Vil- 
lage; he postures and prattles in the 
parlors of the intelligentsia, in the 
sitting-rooms of the bourgeoisie and 
in the councils of politicians. In at 
least three respects both Kennedy 
and Nixon have the marks of the 
kind. 

Both men aré cool to passion. So 
William Costello speaks of Nixon’s 
ability to “turn his feelings on and 
off,” and collects for us some of the 
notable utterances of the Vice Presi- 
dent: “The only time to lose your 
temper in politics is when it’s de- 
liberate... . : At Lima, when | saw 
the soft answer would not work, I 
allowed myself the luxury of show- 
ing my and called them 
cowards. It was deliberate, letting 
my temper show.” 


temper 


And James MacGregor Burns re- 
ports of Kennedy that “he has never 
been seen—even by his mother— 
in raging anger or uncontrollable 
tears.” Likewise a correspondent for 
the London Economist speaks of the 
“emotional thinness” of the Senator, 
and remarks that “he has no reservoir 
of deep feeling about public issues. 
His approach is almost wholly cere- 
bral. His tolerant, humane, liberal 
opinions are not nourished by any 
discernible hatred for injustice or 
any fellow feeling for the suffering 
and the deprived.” 

Both men are cool to principle. In 
this respect each reflects the op- 
portunism and the ethical relativism 
which are so profoundly a part of the 
temper of the times; Adlai Stevenson 
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said in 1956: “Nixon’s deportment 
and views are not the product of 
principle or conviction but of am- 
bition and expediency.” And August 
Heckscher wrote at about the sam 
time: “Mr. Nixon is not a man of} 
conservative principles. He is not, for 
that matter, a man of principle a 
all.” 

But the same ambiguity is a part 
of Kennedy. What does it mean when 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. is quoted a 
saying that he is “ideologically for 
Humphrey but realistically for Ken 
nedy”? So James Reston reports that 
the Harvard liberals from the be 
ginning felt confident of Kennedys 
stand on questions of economics, “but 
he always seemed to them to be § 
somewhere else physically or spirit 
ually when the battle was raging 
over civil rights or Senator McCar 
ran or Senator McCarthy.” And one 
wonders what to make of the curious 
criteria by which Kennedy passed ¥ 
judgment on Jimmy Hoffa—‘“no dis 
crimination or taste or style.” These 
are esthetic judgments, not ethical 
ones, 

Both men are cool in a calm séll: 
concern. Once again, this focus 
the self, rather than on some outward 
and objective loyalty, is a trait of the 
times. Costello, with the help of cat- 
toons by Osborn, has documented 
for us the portrait of Richard Nixon 
as a wily and coldly calculating pe 
son, unashamedly a man on the make, 
who is determined to get himsel 
ahead in the world no matter where 
he may get others. But the phrasing 
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| have just used for Nixon is taken 
verbatim from an appraisal of the 
character of Kennedy by a corre- 
spondent for The Economist: “Ego- 
tism and a fierce will to succeed are 
Senator Kennedy’s ruling charac- 
teristics. In the service of his own 
ambition, he is wily and coldly cal- 
culating, but not hypocritical. . . . 
Senator Kennedy is unashamedly a 
man on the make.” If these words 
seem to be too sharp in their judg- 
ment of the Senator, they may be 
matched with the milder, but no less 
precise, dictum of another liberal 
observer: “Kennedy admits that he 
has found in politics as in no other 
pursuit a purely selfish happiness.” 

In all these respects—coolness to- 
ward passion and principle and con- 
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centration on the self--the two men 
differ from all the men who have 
been President of the United States 
in the 20th century. Not of McKinley, 
nor Teddy Roosevelt, nor Wilson, 
nor Harding, nor Coolidge, nor 
Hoover, nor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
nor Truman, nor Eisenhower, could 
such things be said. 

It is true that among these men 
there were those who might have 
been thought to be cool to passion. 
McKinley, Harding and Hoover were 
hardly persons to arouse deep pas- 
sions in themselves or in others, and 
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we were once enjoined to “Keep Coo1 
With Coolidge.” Yet passion or no 
passion, there was never any question 
of the principles to which these men 
were committed. They did not in- 
cidentally acquire these principles; 
nor did they have these principles 
thrust upon them; but the principles 
arose from the bone and the marrow 
of the man—even were that bone 
brittle and that marrow meager. Nor 
could there by any serious question 
as to what they did deeply and ir- 
remediably stand for and _ stand 
against. 

In another respect, moveover, the 
two current candidates differ from 
all recent predecessors in the office 
of President. They are not “good 
types” religiously. By the religious 
“oood type” I mean simply one 
whose public policies cohere with the 
social and cultural heritage of his 
peculiar denomination. Thus, it is 
demonstrable that, in practice, Cool- 
idge was the ideal Congregationalist, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the superla- 
tive Anglican, Woodrow Wilson the 
pluperfect 
Eisenhower is today the classical 
Pietist in politics. Yet we are em- 
barrassed to speak of Nixon as the 
good Quaker or of Kennedy as the 
good Catholic. This intends no reflec- 
tion on the genuineness of his own 
religious affiliations; nor does it deny 
that each has in him some ingredient 


Presbyterian, just as 


of the social ethics of his religious 
tradition. 

But neither one is adequately the 
“good type.” In the case of Nixon, 
we cannot call typically Quaker his 
earlier predilection for dirty fighting, 
or his continuing virtuosity at purely 
manipulative techniques in_ politics. 
In the case of Kennedy, it must be 
said that, in some very important re- 
spects, he represents what is still a 
minority, liberal group within his 
church; and his affirmation that “for 
the office holder nothing takes pre- 
cedence over his oath to uphold the 
Constitution” has been denounced by 
Catholics and by Protestants alike 
as simple secularism, In brief, there 
is no category in religion or in 


politics that will hold either man. 
The first and the final thing to be 
said in each case is: Nixon is Nixon; 
Kennedy is Kennedy. 

Of course, partisans of both will 
come forward at this point to affirm 
that, really, each has his commitment 
to principle. And really they will be 
right. For each has some inheritance 
of principle and each has acquired 
some principles. Nixon is the “good 
Quaker” so far as he stands for 
racial justice, for responsibility to 
other nations and for a relatively 
conservative approach to economic 
questions. Kennedy is the “good 
Catholic” so far as his opinions in 
with the 
encyclicals of his church on social 


economics agree great 


ethics, Moreover, each man has ac- 
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quired certain principles and we 
have been able to watch them do 
so. 

Indeed, it has been fascinating to 
watch them gradually acquire what 
are commonly called liberal prin- 
ciples. If each is nominated and 
confronts the other in the concluding 
campaign, it will be still more fasci- 
nating to see which one acquires the 
more liberal principles more ex- 
peditiously. Since each is a man who 
means business, there cannot at any 
time be any question but that he 
really has the principles which he 
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really has acquired. But the com- 
mitment will have come not from 
the heart but from the cool, calcu- 
lating intellect. To others it may 
bring conviction; it will not generate 
enthusiasm. For while the candidate 
will really have the principles, we 
shall not be sure that the principles 
really have him. 

At this point the James Burnham 
of The Machiavellians might charge 
that we are beginning to twitter and 
twaddle our way into sentimentalism. 
But while in that book 
may have shown some understanding 
of the political patterns of other na- 
tions, he exhibited an almost com- 


Burnham 








in its luster, This is the reason why 
a frustrated and as yet inarticulate 
portion of the public still yearns after 
a Nelson Rockefeller or an Adlai 
Stevenson or a Chester Bowles. For 
such as any of these men one might 
cut through customary political al- 
legiances; one might give oneself in 
magnificent and even in_ reckless 
abandon to a commitment and to 
a cause. 

But it is power more than prin- 
ciple which stands out in the charac- 
ter of a Kennedy or a Nixon. In 
this respect each candidate is un- 
Beat. Yet it is a cool power, organized 
with all the skill of the calculating 


"AMERICANS LIKE A PRESIDENT WITH SOME GREAT QUALITY OF HUMANITY’ 


plete incomprehension of the aspira- 
tions of his own countrymen. For 
the American people have liked to 
find in their President some great 
quality of humanity, some measure 
of spiritual stature. 

They had it pre-eminently in 
Abraham Lincoln; they had it in 
a George Washington or an Andrew 
Jackson; they found it in splendor 
in a Franklin D. Roosevelt, in tragic 
grandeur in a Woodrow Wilson. 
Eisenhower also bears its stamp, and 
even the ordinary man, Harry Tru- 
man, in those magnificent moments 
when he came out fighting for civil 
rights or stood intransigent against 
Communist depredations, had a share 


intellect, and disciplined by every 
latest device in public relations and 
in the manipulation of the emotions 
of men. What a spectacle it will be 
if the two of them meet head on in 
the final fray! Each one undergirded 
and overarched with a massive armor 
of concentrated wealth, each one 
buttressed on all sides with a mag- 
nificent panoply of modern political 
technologies: When the clash comes, 
and then the crash, which one will 
rise up and prove himself to have 
been of an unbrittle and indomitable 
mettle? Whatever the outcome, more- 
over—and regardless of the brawling 
of rabid partisans in the bleachers— 
I hazard the guess that, as the one 


moves in to splinter the other to bik 
each combatant will conduct hims} 
with the coolest courtesy. 

If this is to be the case, then th 
American people will have cop, 
pleted a cycle in their evolution, Ty 
men who moved us deeply in th 
early history of this republic wer 
Heroes of Principle. But we live inf 
the time of the deliquescence ¢ 
principle, of the dissolution of idegk, 
of the conversion of 
ideologies. Now we have two sori 
of Heroes. There are the Heroes anj 


ideas into 


Heroines of Pleasure, who minister 
to our appetite for entertainment, 
These are the popularly privilege 
ones: They may have _ inordinat 
wealth, and waste it, and yet com 
under no criticism; they may public. 
ly violate the Ten Commandments} 
and elicit only our compassion, For 
the other side of us, the ascetic side, 
there must be the Heroes of Power. 
These are what Spengler called the 
“oreat fact-men,” who will have 
power at any price, and who ar 
marked especially by coolness ani § 
ruthlessness in decision. 
It may be, however, as James 
Reston has suggested, that what we 
need most at the moment is just such 
a fact-man, an executive who wil 
indeed put into effect his ideals. We § 
may have had enough of the leader jf 
ship which is sincere in its com 
mitment to principles, but is conten! 
merely to mouth them, What if our} 
next President should be one who 
has too patently and _ expediently| 
adopted his principles, provided only 
that he act on them with precision 
and power? Perhaps we can afford 
less heart if we can get more wil, § 
for there is no intrinsic evil in powel, H 
and a democracy asks only that J 
power be exercised with justice and 
wisdom. Who knows, moreover, but 
that the challenges and the oppor 
tunities of the office may, as they 
have done before, call forth a hidden 
excellence in the man? In such cit 
cumstance, when idealism is linked 
to efficiency, when principle is ap 
plied with power, there could be @ 
return to national greatness. 
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INDONESIA: 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


By Clifford Geertz 


n 1936 SuTAN SJaHRIR, Indonesia’s most renowned 
nena wrote from the island in the Banda Sea 
where he was waiting out the third of his eight years of 
Dutch imprisonment: “For my relative unpopularity in 
nationalistic and intellectual circles in Indonesia, I can 
largely thank what they call my ‘Western inclinations,’ 
and sometimes even my ‘Hollandaphile’ sentiment.” 
Today, after having served his country as Prime Minister, 
Foreign Secretary and United Nations Representative 
during the most crucial days of its struggle for independ- 
ence, Sjahrir sits isolated and impotent in Jakarta, vir- 
tually forgotten by the mass of the people, a victim of 
the attitude he so painfully perceived a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The displacement of nearly all cosmopolitan intellec- 
tuals from positions of power and influence over the last 
10 years or so, and a shift from a simple dislike to an 
intense hatred for them by the nationalist political elite, 
is one of the more striking, more poignant and more 
frightening features of the increasingly rapid disinte- 


P gration of Indonesian national life. In its headlong 


approach to what President Sukarno has called “the 
abyss of annihilation,” Indonesia has managed not only 
to disorganize her economy and immobilize her govern- 
ment, but also systematically and thoroughly to divest 
itself of many of its best trained, most sophisticated and 
subtlest minds. 





The third of a series on the role and nature of the 
intellectuals in the emerging countries of Asia and 
Africa, this article on Indonesia is the result of almost 
four years of field work in Indonesia, both in Java and 
in Bali. The author, Clifford Geertz, a graduate of 
Antioch College and a Harvard Ph.D, is now Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology at the University of Cali- 
fornia and will shortly take up the same position at the 
University of Chicago. He has contributed to many 
learned journals, such as the American Anthropologist 
and the Journal of Comparative Studies in History 
and Society, as well as to more general ones like the 
Antioch Review and Tue New Leaver. The fourth and 
fifth articles of this series—on Burma and India—will 
ee in succeeding issues, the former by New York 
University Professor Frank Trager, and the latter 
one by University of Chicago Professor Edward Shils. 
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A simple roll call of but a few of the more prominent 
outcasts gives the melancholy picture: 

@ Mohammed Hatta—Dutch-trained economist and 
political scientist, and one of the leading figures of pre- 
war Indonesian nationalism, he was “father” of the 
Indonesian cooperative movement, co-signer (with Su- 
karno) of the Indonesian Declaration of Independence, 
and first Vice President of the Republic. He resigned 
from the last position three years ago in dismay over 
the disintegration of Indonesian political life. Today he 
lives in Jakarta, bitter and withdrawn, largely without 
influence upon the regime. 

e Sjafruddin Prawiranegara—One of the nation’s 
leading economists, former Finance Minister and Gover- 
nor of the National Bank, he fled Jakarta in fear of his 
life in January 1958 to become, eventually, Prime Minis- 
ter of the insurrectionist government in Padang. 

@ Hamengku Buwono I[X—Dutch-educated Sultan of 
Jogjakarta and revolutionary hero, he fell from power as 
Defense Minister in 1953 after making the most serious 
effort to rationalize and professionalize the sprawling, 
uncoordinated Indonesian Army yet attempted. Since 
his fall he has confined himself to meliorative reconstruc- 
tion work in his small home region in Central Java and 
to the promotion of tourism. 

® Mochtar Lubis—Indonesia’s foremost and outspoken 
journalist, and editor of what was once its most inde- 
pendent newspaper, he has been under house arrest in 
Jakarta for over two years on charges still to be specified. 
His paper is defunct. 

® Mohammed Natsir—A former Prime Minister, he is 
chairman of Masjumi, the more modern of Indonesia’s 
two Moslem parties. A Reinhold Niebuhr-like combina- 
tion of reform theologian and socialist political thinker, 
he fled Jakarta and joined the Padang rebellion. 

© Wilopo—Lawyer, former Prime Minister of Indo- 
nesia’s most effective post-revolutionary cabinet, former 
chairman of the since-dissolved Constitutional Assembly 
and one-time leader of the intellectual wing of the 
Nationalist party, he seems largely to have disappeared 
from political life, probably into private business. 

© Bahder Djohan—Physician and former President of 
the University of Djakarta during its period of greatest 





expansion, he resigned from his post in 1958 in protest 
against the policies of the Jakarta regime and is now 
evidently in private practice. 

® Sumitro Djojohadikusumo—Several times Finance 
Minister, former dean of the economics faculty of the 
University of Jakarta, he is probably Indonesia’s best- 
trained (in Rotterdam) economist and one of its most 
astringent critics. Having narrowly escaped military 
arrest on Java, he is now Finance Minister of the rebel 
government. 

To an extent this disenfranchisement of cosmopolitan 
intellectuals is a phenomenon very widespread in under- 
developed countries—one thinks of the fate of Kofi 
Busia in Ghana or Pridi Panomyong in Thailand— 
because the Western type of higher education of which 
such intellectuals are products tends to isolate them from 
the beliefs and values of the mass of people around them. 
The very basis upon which their status rests inevitably 
gives them a much greater feeling of alienation from the 
main stream of indigenous cultural life than we ever 
experience—the chronic complaints of “anti-intellectual- 
ism” characteristic of our own intelligentsia notwith- 
standing. 

And, as popular political leaders arise who lack this 
disability and who base their mass appeal on a much 
more nativistic variety of nationalism, the suspicion, ill- 
concealed envy and outright hostility to cosmopolitan 
rationalism of the sort Sutan Sjahrir represents swells. 
Though probably typical of all the new nations in some 
degree, this whole process has gone very much further in 
Indonesia than elsewhere. And so in the same way that 
pathology has a peculiar usefulness in understanding 
normal functioning in medicine, the Indonesian situation 
sheds light on the dynamics of intellectual life, even in 
those underdeveloped countries where this strain has been 
less intense and the relation between intelligentsia and 
political elite has remained—to date—more viable. 

As in most of the new nations, pre-independence 
nationalism was almost wholly an affair of intellectuals. 
Organized into a series of small study clubs, discussion 
circles and the like which, continually harassed by the 
Dutch, formed, dissolved and reformed with a bewilder- 
ing rapidity, the intelligentsia, no matter how bitterly 
split on specific issues, was able to maintain overall 
unity. 

In the first place, they were a very small group, even 
for a colonialized country. As George McT. Kahin, the 
foremost historian of the Indonesian revolution, has 
pointed out, in 1920 there were 50,000 college students 
in India, two in Indonesia. Even as late as 1940 the 
Dutch were offering a college education to less than 700 
people, while in the Philippines, with one-quarter the 
population, there were more than 12,000 undergraduates. 

In the second place, there was but little nationalistic 
ferment in the peasantry and effective mechanisms for 
communicating with the villagers were virtually non- 


existent, so that no single member of the intelligent, 


could appeal over the heads of the others io the seni, 
ments, prejudices and aspirations of the masses, Th 
intellectuals were forced to talk mainly to each othe) 
even when they were in total disagreement on near) 
everything but the goal of independence itself, 

As a result, in its earliest phases the nationalist mov. 
ment consisted of a few outstanding, relatively wel. 
educated older leaders—the physicians, Dr. Sutomo anj 
Dr. Tjipto Mangunkusumo; the businessman and journa. 
ist, Tjokroaminoto, etc.—each with his small coterie of 
ideologically heterogeneous young men sitting at his 
feet. For example, in 1915, there were gathered around 
Tjokroaminoto in Surabaya not only Sukarno, but the 
later Communist party secretaries, Alimin and Muso, th 
later bitterly anti-Communist Moslem leaders, H. Agus 
Salim and Abdul Muis, as well as the Eurasian multi. 
racial nationalist, Douwes Dekker, the Dutch Communis 
agent, Hendrik Sneevliet, and the moderate, culture. 
conscious Javanese educational reformer, Ki Hadja 
Dewantoro. Nationalism at this period was less concerned f 
with forging an organizational weapon and more with 
developing a comprehensive ideological framework which 
could justify and give content to the struggle for freedom 
from Dutch domination. 


HIS PATTERN PERSISTED up to the war. With the 
: emt exception of the “Islamic Union” (Sarekat § 
Islam), which soon foundered, no genuine mass move 
ment arose before the *40s, and nationalism remained 
both intellectually elevated and organizationally u- 
developed. But, with the Japanese occupation, there was 
a radical change, for the Japanese deliberately created 
an Indonesian mass movement for the purpose of polic: ¥ 
cal control and at its head placed Sukarno, Hatta, Hadjar 
Dewantoro and H. Mas Mansur, who was the former ff 
chairman of the intelligentsia-based Islamic reformh 
association, Mohammadijah. In classic _ totalitarian 
fashion, the Japanese wanted not merely the resigned 
acquiescence to foreign rule that colonialism asks, but— J 
particularly on Java—active and explicit ideological 
commitment to the regime. An unindoctrinated mass, no 
matter how docile, is an uninfluenceable one; and the 
Sukarno-led party was intended as the main agency t 
render the Indonesian masses influenceable. t 
Thus, for the first time, an effective, modern commun! 7 
cation network between the nationalist elite and the J 
peasant mass was forged. What was communicated in the § 
vernacular press, over the radio, or in the numberless 
mass meetings was of course mainly Japanese, nd 
nationalist, propaganda, and the Government kept @ 
close rein on the activity of Sukarno and his colleagues 
But the techniques of mass agitation and organization 
were firmly introduced into the Indonesian context, and 
both elite and peasantry became habituated to their use 
And, particularly toward the end of the war. when the 
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Japanese saw the handwriting on the wall, the national- 
ists were given a freer hand to preach their own doctrines, 
so that by June 1, 1945, Sukarno, his rapport with the 
masses securely established, felt strong enough to deliver 
his famous Panch Shila speech in which he set down the 
basic philosophical foundations for a completely inde- 


pendent Indonesian state. 

Nationalism thus emerged from the three-year occu- 
pation pe riod as a genuine mass movement, reaching 
down to the lowest levels of village society, at least on 
the major islands. The intellectuals who had spent three 
decades chiefly talking to one another or writing their 
rather premature memoirs in a prison camp now found 
themselves with widespread and enthusiastic support. In 
the days of the heightened solidarity of the revolution 
and just after, the disintegrative strains implicit in this 
situation were fairly effectively contained, and the still- 
small intelligentsia managed to remain a close-knit and 
dominant group. Sukarno and Hatta became President 
and Vice President, and in the three crucial Republican 
cabinets—from Sjahrir’s third, founded in late 1946, 
just prior to the Linggadjati agreement in which the 
Dutch first recognized republican authority on Java and 
Sumatra, to Hatta’s first, which was dissolved when 
sovereignty was actually transferred at the end of 1949 
—nearly 60 per cent of the ministers held advanced aca- 
demic degrees, and most of those who did not were, like 
Sjahrir, Agus Salim, Natsir or the Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
intellectuals by anyone’s definition. For the moment, the 
momentum of intelligentsia nationalism carried it for- 
ward, even in the suddenly altered context of mass 
politics. 

But in the post-revolutionary period this momentum 
was lost. As the immediate pressures of the revolution 
receded, and the techniques of mass agitation came to 
occupy a more and more central role in Indonesian 
political life, it became increasingly possible both for 
individual intellectuals to adopt a plebian, anti-intellec- 
tual, anti-cosmopolitan pose, and to appeal for support 
directly to the masses rather than to their peers. It also 
became possible for leaders with less education but with 
the necessary charismatic qualities to arise as important 
new men of power. More and more, each intellectual 
was obliged to decide whether he was going to adapt 
himself to the new populism or whether he was going to 
maintain his stance as an at least ostensibly detached 
thinker and man of the world, exercising his main influ- 
ence as a formulator, analyst and critic of Government 
policy. 

For a Sjahrir, who as early as 1935 had declared 
himself spiritually closer to Europe or America than to 
Barabodur, the Mahabarata or “the primitive Islamic 
culture of Java and Sumatra,” or for a Sukarno, whose 
oratorical genius, distaste for rationalism and deep, 
almost mystical, feeling for traditional Javanese culture 
have always been his outstanding characteristics, the 
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choice was clear; for others it was less so. But in any 
case, the tension between the radical nationalists, whether 
reconverted intellectuals or spontaneous popular leaders 
on the one hand, and the intellectuals as such on the 
other, grew very rapidly. For their part, the radical 
nationalists saw the intellectuals as “colonialist” traitors 
to the revolutionary tradition, which they interpreted in 
increasingly nativist terms; and for theirs, the intellec- 
tuals looked upon “politicians” with ill-concealed disdain 
as corrupt, incompetent and provincial opportunists. 

For a while, a tenuous modus vivendi was maintained 
between these two diverging wings of the nationalist 
movement. But after a certain point—which the Austral- 
ian political scientist, Herbert Fieth, has placed about 
the time of the fall of the Wilopo cabinet in mid-1953, 
—a last stand alliance of the intellectual wings of the 
major non-Communist political parties took place against 
the snowballing power of the radical nationalists, and 
the breech between the two wings became nearly absolute; 
then, the complete isolation of the cosmopolitan intelli- 
gentsia from political power began. And when the 
country’s first general elections in 1955 revealed the 
almost total absence of mass support for Sjahrir’s Social- 
ists, who had formed the nucleus of this alliance, their 
fate was sealed, a fact which Hatta’s resignation as Vice 
President the following year only underscored. By the 
time of the outbreak of the ill-planned and desperate 
Padang rebellion in 1958, the disaffection of the intellec- 
tuals was so great that most of them either joined it 
outright as Sjafruddin, Sumitro and Natsir did, or were 
clearly very sympathetic to it, and the charges of the 
regime—now more and more focused around the person- 
ality of Sukarno—that all these critical of it were 
foreign-inspired traitors became public and explicit. 

For their part, the Communists, recovering with in- 
creasing rapidity during this period from their debacle 
in the 1948 Madiun rebellion, when several of their most 
prominent older leaders were killed, consistently sup- 
ported the radical nationalists to the hilt, evidently on 
the general theory that “after Sukarno we come.” Their 


ery in attacking the Sjahrir-Natsir group as “running 


dogs of Colonialism” was the shrillest, their exaltation 
of “indigenous” (i.e., pre-Moslem) Javanese culture the 
most intense and their call for an authoritarian govern- 
ment under Sukarno the most insistent. So far, opposed 
by a part of the Army and distrusted for their presumed 
ties to Peking, they have not achieved formal govern- 
mental power at the cabinet level, though several fellow 
travelers have been appointed to ministries, and many 
local governments, particularly in East Java, are firmly 
in their hands. And as political and economic discontent 
spreads, the rhetoric or radical nationalism and Com- 
munism become virtually indistinguishable. “Let the 
imperialists abroad be in an uproar,” Sukarno now pro- 
claims. “We will march on. Let the dogs bark, our cara- 
van will go passing by.” 








[: suUCH A fashion, the post-revolutionary period has 
seen an increasingly radical divorce between political 
sense and sensibility within the Indonesian elite, between 
those who have thrown their lot in with the increasingly 
rapid drift to a passionate “let the dogs bark” national- 
ism, and those who have clung to the prewar tradition 
of a slightly supercilious, Western-educated, world- 
culture-oriented intelligentsia as the responsible trustee 
for the inchoate aspirations of the undeveloped masses. 
An attempt to assess the causes of this split in detail 
would involve an analysis of the entire range of social 
problems which have plagued the Indonesian Republic 
since its founding; but in addition to such more deeply 
lying factors, there is at least one aspect of the situation 
which is a direct reflex of the role of the intellectual as 
such in new nations like Indonesia. 

This is that, given universal suffrage, a very poorly 
organized governmental structure, a near absence of non- 
party special-interest pressure groups and an ideologically 
extremely agitated peasantry, the typical role of the 
politically involved intellectual in the Western democra- 
cies is simply not available to his Indonesian counterpart. 
In America, for example, an intellectual with no popular 
following whatsoever can often bring his ideas to bear 
on policy through expert service to one or another branch 
of the Government bureaucracy, through providing 
needed analytic or research skills to key party officials, 
or through off-stage activity in independent voluntary 
organizations from Americans for Democratic Action to 
the National Association of Manufacturers. In Indonesia, 
lacking a professionally highly insulated civil service, 
even minimally well-organized party structures or any 
independent political action groups of importance, the 
intellectual has virtually no direct way to bring his 
influence qua intellectual to bear at all. He does not 
have the option that, say, an American college professor 
has of being “in” mass politics but not “of” them: He 
has to be all the way in the political scene or all the way 
out. 

This simple fact has apparently, not fully been under- 
stood, or, if understood, not directly faced by the over- 
whelming majority of the most balanced and responsible 
Indonesian intellectuals. Modeling their role on that 
of Western intellectuals, especially in Holland, England 
and France, Indonesian intellectuals have developed a 
crippling disinclination for the sort of I-am-the-way 
demagogy essential to success as a political leader in 
contemporary Indonesia. 

Nearly alone of this group, Natsir made a serious, back- 
breaking and, despite his rather reserved and owlish 
personality, not wholly unsuccessful attempt to gain per- 
sonal commitment from the peasantry, and for a while 
his popularity carried this whole group. But in 1] years 
as Vice President, Hatta never once used his position to 
gain a large personal following in the way Sukarno used 
his almost every waking hour. The Sultan of Jogjakarta, 


possessed by simple right of inheritance of some of th 
most powerful traditional symbols of political legitimagy 
in the country, has never made the slightest attempt ty 
capitalize on them outside of his own immediate locality, 
And the failure of Sjahrir and the brilliant young me 
around him even to try to create a radical mass party— 


which would give Java’s totally discontented coolie som § 


place else to go but the Communist party to hear oyt. 
raged criticism and believable sounds of hope—is perhaps 
the most disappointing single development in all of post 
revolutionary politics. 

It has been, ironically enough, the wish of men such 
as these to cast themselves in the specialized role of the 
semi-political Western intellectual, a role which does 


not exist in their society, that has made it possible for J 


the radical nationalists virtually to destroy them as an 
effective political force. And the jibe made against Hatta 
that he would make an excellent Prime Minister of Den. 
mark is unfair only in that it is far from applicable to 
him alone. 

In any case, the essential question today is not how 
the pre-revolutionary intelligentsia can recover its los 
position at the center of the nationalist movement, for 


such an eventuality seems, especially since Padang, very § 


remote. Rather, it is whether or not the new, younger 
intellectuals now appearing will be able to re-establish 
such a position in the years immediately ahead. Over 
the past 10 years, the number of Indonesians studying 
for advanced degrees, both abroad and at home, has in- 
creased tremendously. The University of Indonesia in 
Jakarta has grown to five times its prewar size, and 
several new universities have appeared in various cities 
of the archipelago. American instructors are being pro: 


vided, under International Cooperation Administration J 
contracts, by the University of California in medicine f 
and economics, and by the University of Kentucky in § 
various technical subjects. Foreign grants have been made fF 


to various faculties. And against the 700 colonial-period 


undergraduates, there are now more than 25,000. Not F 
only mass politics but mass education has caught up with J 


the prewar intelligentsia. 
But about this “new intellectual class” one can, & 
yet, only ask questions, not answer them. Will they lack 


the severity of alienation from their own cultural tradi- F 
tions which hampered so many of their predecessors and | 
still escape a constricting parochialism? Will they be | 
genuinely educated men or merely degree holders? § 
Broadly cultured or narrowly technical? Vigorous and | 


idealistic or cynically disillusioned? Whatever they tum 
out to be, however, insofar as they wish to influence theit 
country’s destiny, they face the same problem that theit 
now-discredited predecessors faced and failed to solve: 
In as amorphous and transitional a political system 4 
Indonesia’s, the “natural” role of an intellectual as 4 
acknowledged expert, informed observer and respected 
critic does not exist. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Dirge for the 
Idea of Summitry 


CHAMBERLIN 


ET Us HOPE that the “Sum- 
a That Never Was and Never 
Should Have Been” will be the 
funeral dirge for the whole idea of 
summitry, with its strong and ugly 
aroma of appeasement. What hap- 
pened at Paris was a little surprising, 
even for this age, with its habit of 


' turning what were once diplomatic 


meetings of privacy and gravity into 
a Donnybrook of brawling propa- 
ganda. Never in its history has the 
United States, in the person of its 
Chief Executive, been so violently in- 
sulted and reviled by a dictator who 
can hardly open his mouth without 
using language so foul that it has to 
be expurgated in translation. 

If there was anything more dis- 
gusting than the spectacle of this 
clown turning what was supposed 
to be a serious conference into a 
rowdy propaganda circus it was the 
dazed meekness of the reaction of 
the Western representatives. Why 
didn’t Eisenhower, if not at the first 
insult, at least at the fifth or sixth, 
get up and walk out of the meeting 


Macmillan and de Gaulle? Why 
didn’t the President immediately 
withdraw our Ambassador from Mos- 
cow and our representatives at the 
two futile and, indeed, dangerous 
conferences on disarmament? Why 
didn’t the three Western chiefs of 
Government fly to West Berlin and 
give solemn assurance that this brave 
community would be defended, what- 
ever the risk and whatever the cost. 
Why?... 

An age is made heroic or ignoble 
by its leaders and, with the exception 
of de Gaulle, it could hardly be said 
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of the Western leaders: This was their 
finest hour. Macmillan seems to have 
cut a pitiful figure, trying to push 
Eisenhower into a half- or three- 
quarters apology, and almost winning 
over the well-meaning but naive 
President to this futile and disgrace- 
ful course. What saved the day, ap- 
parently, was the rock-like stability 
of de Gaulle and the clearer vision 
of some of the President’s diplomatic 
advisers. 

At least this blow-up in Paris 
should discredit beyond hope of re- 
habilitation the false and dangerous 
idea of salvation through summitry, 
of achieving some miracle of inter- 
national reconciliation by bringing 
together the chief statesmen of the 
free and the totalitarian worlds. It 
is simply absurd to imagine that the 
participants in such meetings can 
find new arguments capable of in- 
ducing departure from established 
positions. 

It is no accident that the two most 
famous, or infamous, summit meet- 
ings of modern times, Munich and 
Yalta, ended in disaster and disgrace. 
Indeed, there is a deadly parallel 
between the appeasement of the 
totalitarian tyrant Hitler at Munich 
and the appeasement of the totali- 
tarian tyrant Stalin at Yalta. In the 
first of these conferences Czecho- 
slovakia was the victim; in the sec- 
ond, Poland. Stalin filled in capably 
for Hitler; Roosevelt and Churchill 
abandoned the cause of their weaker 
ally, Poland, as Chamberlain and 
Daladier threw over Czechoslovakia. 
The excuse in each case was the im- 
portance of maintaining peace and 
good relations; the excuse in each 


case proved hollow and empty by the 
subsequent course of events. Within 
a year of Munich, Great Britain and 
France were at war with Nazi Ger- 
many; and it took several displays 
of guts (the resistance in West Ber- 
lin, the war in Korea) to convince 
Stalin that he could not pursue his 
smash-and-grab tactics with im- 
punity. 

Much of the breast beating in this 
country over the Paris fiasco is based 
on a demonstrably false assumption: 
that the downing of an American re- 
connaisance plane was the cause, and 
not a mere pretext for Khrushchev’s 
tantrums in Paris. Khrushchev him- 
self says that he knew about these 
high altitude flights at the time he 
met Eisenhower at Camp David; if 
he attached such terrific importance 
to them, why did he not raise the 
issue then? 

The summit meeting was doomed, 
so far as positive results were con- 
cerned, by Khrushchev’s _bellicose 
speech in Baku, delivered some time 
before the unfortunate flight of May 
1. In this speech he threatened that, 
if he did not get his way on evacua- 
tion of West Berlin, he would deny 
the Western powers access to that city 
by the sleight-of-hand of signing a 
peace treaty with his puppets in the 
Soviet zone. As the Western powers 
could not, without eternal shame, be- 
tray West Berlin, a complete dead- 
lock was created before the confer- 
ence began. Downing the plane mere- 
ly gave the Soviet dictator a wel- 
come excuse for gratifying his ego 
by heaping abuse on the President 
and breaking up the conference 
with a resounding bang. 

Let us hope that no American 
President of any party will go to 
a conference with the boring boor 
Khrushchev. Let us accept cold war 
as the normal, inevitable relationship 
between Communist and free states. 
Let us build up the invulnerable, 
overwhelming deterrent and _ the 
strong alliances which offer the only 
hope of preventing cold war from 
leading either to appeasement or to 
hot war. 
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Inchoate Law and Public Consensus 


Power Without Property. 
By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
Harcourt, Brace. 184 pp. $3.75. 


IT Is A commonplace that the tradi- 
tional “capitalism,” “socialism,” and 
“communism” no longer afford work- 
able precision as terms for analyzing 
current economic systems. It is also 
obvious that the Soviet system de- 
parts flagrantly both in origin and 
in current political and economic 
structure from any system of social- 
ism foreseen by socialist philosophers 
of the 19th century. It might appear 
just as obvious that the economic 
system of the United States has de- 
parted from the 19th-century model 
of individual, free enterprise, free 
market capitalism. 

Yet, because the changes in the 
United States from the 19th-century 
model of capitalism have been more 
gradual, more complex and more sub- 
tle, it is no easy task to spell out the 
basic differences between the old and 
the new. Adolf Berle, since the pub- 
lication of The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property (with Gardiner 
Means), has been our foremost 
analyst of these differences. 

The process of transfering politi- 
cal power has for generations com- 
monly been concealed by maintaining 
the outward forms of power and au- 
thority, as in the case of the gradual 
absorption in medieval times of the 
royal functions and prerogatives of 
the Merovingian Frankish kings by 
the Mayors of the Palace, the found- 
ers of the Carolingian dynasty. This 
process by which the reality within 
the cocoon of outward forms changed 
has always presented problems to the 
political analyst and historian. An 
economic system is also often so ef- 
fectively enshrouded by its cocoon of 
outward forms that the existence of 
the evolutionary process of change 
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may be resolutely denied long after 
it is well under way. Berle has 
stripped away the cocoon so that we 
may inspect the developing reality. 
The book is as full of original ideas 
as a pudding is of raisins. It does not 
confine itself strictly to the subject 
of power without property, although 
everything in the book is in one way 
or another related to this central 
theme. Berle is deeply interested in 
the whole theory of power, its raison 
d’étre and the forces which determine 
the locus of power. He rightly ob- 
serves that at present there is no well- 
developed theory of power. He does 
cite a number of authors, however, 
who have dealt with the concept. 
Berle believes that the develop- 
ment of pension trusts, mutual funds 
and insurance companies as sources 
of capital funds for corporations rep- 
resents a still further step in the sepa- 
ration of the management from any 
meaningful relation with stockhold- 
ers as individuals. In the develop- 
ment of these investment intermedi- 
stockholder 
really ceases to exist, since the in- 
surance-policy holder, the beneficiary 
of a pension trust or the participant 


aries, the individual 


in a mutual fund does not own any 
shares in a corporation as an indi- 
vidual and will ordinarily not even 
know what shares are held for his ac- 
count. 

Furthermore, the historic picture 
of the shareholder as furnisher of 
capital, particularly of risk capital, 
has utterly faded away. Something 
like 60 per cent of capital funds are 
now internally generated out of re- 
tained profits and depreciation allow- 
ances. Loan funds from external 
sources, such as insurance companies, 
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banks and the like, are not typically 
“risk funds” at all and are not, of 
course, associated with the privilege 
of management. 

Berle seems to waver somewhat be. 
tween the belief that the managers of 
pension trusts, mutual funds and 
insurance companies may come, 
through their aggregation of stock 
ownership, to dominate the selection 
of corporate management in place of 
the essentially self-perpetuating proc- 
ess which now exists, and the belief 
that the increased ownership of com- 
mon stock by these financial! inter. 
mediaries will mean simply the fur 
ther emasculation of the role of the 
individual stockholder and _ the 
strengthening of the autonomy of 
current management. Berle concedes 
that at present, in most cases of stock 
ownership by financial intermedi: 
aries, the function of voting for o § 
against existing corporate manage: 
ment is not actually exercised. He 
is inclined, however, to believe that 
the abnegation of this power will not 
continue. 

One is entitled, however, to some} 
skepticism about the possibility off 
the take-over of election of corporate 
management in this way. The aggre 
gation of stock ownership through 
this process might even create sub: 
stantial lumps of power from which 
opposition to the new devices {ot 
exploitation of the beneficial stock 
owners by corporate managemetl 
might emanate, but Berle does ne 
mention such a_ possibility. 

Berle is convinced that “in all 
case the corporation manager of te 
day is essentially a civil servant seek: 
ing reputation, power and a pension 
in most instances he has long ceased 
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to be an owner or a tycoon seeking 
billions.” The corporate manager 
seeks profits, not because they will in 
the main accrue to his personal ac- 
count, for they will not, but because 
reinvested they furnish the basis for 


extending the services the corpora- 


tion must furnish if its public posi- 
tion is to be maintained. It is true 
that these profits are also the source 
from which the “fringe benefits” of 
the corporation executive can be paid. 
Berle believes that corporation 
managements are increasingly in- 
fluenced and even controlled by 
“public consensus.” Although corpo- 
ration charters are commonly drawn 
in terms that allow them to do any- 
thing except the impossible, manage- 
ments are aware that the public ex- 
pects certain functions and, in ef- 
fect, requires the corporations to ful- 
fill them. Also, there are other actions 
which “public consensus” would not 
tolerate though they are not for- 
bidden by law. He believes there is 
an area of “inchoate law” steadily 
developing into common law, and 
even into statutory law, which in- 
creases the responsibility of corpo- 
rate management toward the public. 
Berle makes out a persuasive case 
for his doctrine of “public con- 
sensus” as the guide to corporate de- 
cisions involving the public interest. 
In a world of quasi-oligopoly, where 
a few large corporations play a stra- 
tegic role, corporate management 
must be aware that an action con- 
trary to the public interest will be 
considered characteristic of all cor- 
porate management in the industry 
and that punitive measures against 
the whole industry are likely to fol- 
low. Consequently, actions by the 
executives of one corporation which 
outrage the “public consensus” are 
likely to bring serious loss of prestige 
to their fellows. 
Berle does not make the point, but 
itis natural enough that “public con- 
sensus” should be more effective in 
protecting employes and consumers 
than in protecting stockholders from 
management. The current scandalous 
development of stock-option schemes 
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under the guise of “incentive bo- 
nuses,” of life-time consultancies for 
retiring executives and the like em- 
phasize the declining role of capital 
in modern “capitalistic” society. 

No one without the extraordinary 
combination of experience in govern- 
ment and business, the legal training 
and background and the capacity for 


close analysis possessed by Adolf 
Berle could have written this book. 
It is a must for college courses in 
economic systems and for anyone 
who wishes to understand the funda- 
mental differences between our eco- 
nomic system as it is, and the model 
of capitalism as it was supposed to 
have been. 





Heart of the Matter 


Love and Like. 
By Herbert Gold. 
Dial. 307 pp. $3.95. 


HERBERT GOLD Is one of the most 
perceptive and at the same time one 
of the most exuberant of the young 
American writers who have made 
their reputations since World War II. 
He has not identified himself with 
the reading public as a stylized pro- 
fessional after the fashion of a J. D. 
Salinger, nor has he taken on any of 
the studied decadence of a Paul 
Bowles or a Truman Capote. His ap- 
peal, like that of such contemporaries 
as Saul Bellow, William Styron, 
George Eiliott and Harvey Swados, 
has been to the general American 
audience which, before the war, read 
Hemingway and _ Steinbeck, not 
Djuna Barnes or Virginia Woolf. 
Therefore, the recent publication of 
Gold’s first collection of short stories, 
Love and Like, is a literary event 
which reminds one of the publica- 
tion of Hemingway’s Men Without 
Women in 1927 and of Steinbeck’s 
The Long Valley in 1938. 

Of the 14 stories in Gold’s book, 
“The Heart of the Artichoke” has 
been most often admired by critics 
and has most often appeared in an- 
thologies. The story itself is made up 
of familiar materials from American 
life: the efforts of a second genera- 
tion son to repudiate his European 
father’s way of life and preoccupation 
with money, and to take on, instead, 
an adolescent’s image of suburban 
manners and romance. It is part of 
Gold’s skill that the story is not used 
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to arouse false pathos for the boy 
and his father; its impact goes be- 
yond sentiment. Its achievement lies 
in its ability to evoke generic feel- 
ings deeper than the story itself 
would suggest. 

The story ends with the conflicts 
between the two generations, the two 
cultures, the two males, resolved by a 
grotesque fight in the family’s 
kitchen. After the blows, the father 
is caught with “the first tears of old 
age” closeted in the bathroom “with 
the water running in the sink so that 
no one would hear an old man with 
an ingrate son.” The son is caught 
with a final evaluative reflection: “To 
fight back was all I needed; he had 
given too much. Economy in Pattie 
[the young boy’s girl]! my father a 
spendthrift!—such knowledge comes 
late to me now.” The reader is caught 
with a vivid awareness of what it 
was like to have been the someone 
else of his own growing-up, stripped 
of the identity which years of mere 
living create: still warily innocent, 
still at the beginnings of a lonely, 
private battle for love and belonging. 

Brilliant as it is, “The Heart of the 
Artichoke” is an early story of 
Gold’s, and in subject matter at least 
(as the title of the collection sug- 
gests) is not really representative of 
the kind of fiction he writes now. His 
later work, which dominates the col- 
lection, is largely an exploration into 
the intertwinings of love, marriage 
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This informative. non-partisan handbook is 
filled with facts that every voter—and espe- 
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his candidate. For the TV viewer there’s a 
full explanation of how the National Con- 
ventions operate, what votes each state will 
have, and how the delegates will be elected. 
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history of how the office of the President was 
established by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, show how outstanding Presi- 
dents have enlarged the office, and describe 
the major functions of the President today. 


Short biographies of the nine Presidential 
possibilities give the facts about each man’s 
birth, family, education, and business and 
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| and the act of sex for men and 

| women at the end of their youth, but 

| not yet pulled by the tides of middle 
age. Two stories from Love and Like, 
“Paris and Cleveland are Voyages” 
(1957) and “The Panic Button” 
(1958), are sufficiently typical of this 
more recent fiction. 

The first of these stories gives us 
a portrait of a young college pro- 
fessor fleeing his marital unhappiness 
into a love affair with a student. It 
ends on a note of poignant irony: 
What had been a genuine need for 
love to the young professor, in his 
carefully planned and executed adul- 
tery, turns out to be only a cheerful 
initiation into the rites of sex for the 
girl, a precautionary prelude to her 
first trip to Paris. 

In the second of these stories, a 
young wife phones her husband that 
she has hit three children who ran in 
front of her car as she was turning a 
corner. When the husband arrives at 
the scene of the accident full of ten- 
der concern, his wife, so calm and so 
praised by the gathered crowd, re- 
leases her excitement and fright by 
turning savagely on her husband. It 
is a tense and moving study in the 
bottomless need for accusation and 
blame on the part of men and women 
trapped by a used-up marriage. 

Good as these stories are (and 
curiously New Yorker-ish sounding 
in summary, but not in execution), 
they are actually somewhat slight 
treatments of love and sex in com- 
parison to the most profound of the 
stories in the collection, “Love and 
Like” (1959). It could be called the 
classic story of the kind of modern 
American marriage which lasts about 
10 years, creates two children, slowly 
turns sour and ends in the disaster of 
divorce. It is a terrifying depiction of 
the bitter conflict of will and ego be- 
tween husband and wife from which 
all romance, all tenderness finally es- 
cape. At the story’s end both are 
corroded by hatred and self-loathing. 

The emotional force which this 
story wields seems to come from a 
recognition of its capture of “truth” 
and from the mood of desperation 


which it projects. Near the end, th 
divorced husband is consoling hin, 
self with a girl named Sally (“wit 
her closets full of clothes, her mi. ! 
rors, her pink-feathered slippers, an/ 
her music-to-dream-by”). He admis. 
to himself that she is only “that beau. & 
tiful and perhaps silly girl.” 

He discovers that even during his 
affair with Sally his mind has bee 
turning more and more often ty 
thoughts of suicide. He asks himself 
whether so luscious a creature 
Sally can “stop his idea,” and find 
no ready answer. The story con} 
cludes with two of the most anguished 
sentences in contemporary fiction, 
“As he often did, he tried to think 
of what would happen to the chil 
dren. That was a puzzler.” 

I do not suppose that it is ever}; 
possible to state exactly why it i 
that one man’s fiction seems 10 
achieve an obvious significance that 
another man’s lacks. But certainly 
one thing that sets Gold’s stories 
apart, and gives them some portion 
of their distinction, is a peculiar kind 
of candor. It seems to be a product} 
of the almost naive lack of reticence 
with which Gold presents both the 
sexual matter at the heart of many 
of these stories and the physical de 
tail by which it is evoked. No er§ 
ample wrenched from context wil 
wholly serve to illustrate what | 
mean, but perhaps this description 0! 
the husband and wife of “Love and 
Like,” at the moment of their di 
vorce, will serve: } 

“They had fallen into an adulterou: 
passion, still unshaken in their wil 
on divorce, the adultery made pait- 
fully sweet. He remembered it wilh 
shame, his eye suddenly pricklins| 
and aching, and saw himself agaitj 
covering her with kisses, forcing her 
mouth open while her body bet! 
backwards, arched, received him. She 
had given herself without a worl, 
moaning.” 

A bold use of detail in describing 
acts of sex is one of the most obviots 
characteristics of modern fiction. But 
part of the special individuality of 
Gold’s writing comes from the uniq 
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tone which controls his use of the 
details of love-making. It is not the 
photographic grotesquerie of people 
in the act of sex which we find in 
Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer. It 
is not the flat, bald exposure of the 


mechanics of sex of O’Hara, not the 
obsessive fondness for sex-in-itself of 
Norman Mailer. With Gold, it is more 
the bright fruition of an uncompul- 
sive honesty in these matters, a sense 
that he has achieved not a self-con- 


scious foray in the direction of can- 
dor, but the thing-in-itself. It is this 
achievement which gives his fiction 
its power to add measurably to our 
non-clinical awareness of the nature 
of the human condition. 





The Political Climate of 1956 


The Reluctant Satellites. 
By Leslie B. Bain. 
Macmillan. 233 pp. $3.95. 
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ToRTUOUSLY WRITTEN and poorly 
organized, The Reluctant Satellites 
by Leslie B. Bain is not a good book, 
but it is an interesting one. It deals 
i} with Hungary before and during the 
1956 revolt; with Yugoslavia; and 
in a very fragmentary way with the 
political climate in Poland before 
Gomulka came to power in 1956, It 
is an interesting book because Bain 
refuses to simplify the complicated 
situation behind the Iron Curtain and 
because he is a man with challenging 
and strong opinions. 

In the first and best part of the 
book, Bain gives us glimpses into the 
life of pre-revolutionary Hungary; 
his report on the activities and ideas 
of workers, bureaucrats, intellectuals 
are in contrast to the two-dimensional 
cliches about life in a Communist 
satellite which so many Westerners 
clutch to their breasts without think- 
ing, or perhaps with wishful thinking. 
He thinks that people, even behind 
p the Iron Curtain, even Communists, 
are people; trapped in a gigantic 
quagmire of inefficiency, hypocrisy, 
suspicior, danger and pressure, they 
try to help themselves and—up to 


ins} @ point—each other as best they can. 


The Party theoreticians see most 
of the unpleasant reality basically as 
scum on the wave of the future, 
though they feel bad about it. In re- 
Porting on the intellectuals, Bain 
teaches his main thesis: Only Com- 
munists can defeat the Communist 

oligarchy and free the peoples of 
@ Eastern Europe. Communist intellec- 
tuals emere as disillusioned men and 
Women of dedication and good will 
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who, therefore, deserve our under- 
standing and support once disil- 
lusioned. One of them exclaims: “We 
needed a_ belief, a creed which 
promised a new life for us . . . the 
West had failed us, the Germans 
and their Hungarian henchmen had 
been murdering us, and we turned 
to Stalin as our savior. That’s why 
we believed so thoroughly in Stalin 
and why everything is collapsing 
around us now that he has been ex- 
posed as a monster.” 

Whether these people are the real 
pillars of hope is another question. 
Their immense gullibility, their des- 
perate search for a “faith,” their 
murky idealism in the bad sense of 
the word, i.e., their eternal preference 
for ideas over reality, certainly rep- 
resent a basis for a new and dan- 
gerous “re-illusionment.” But it is 
undeniable that they are very im- 
portant and that we must therefore 
come to see them more clearly. 
Czeslaw Milosz’ classic but little- 
known The Captive Mind deserves 
renewed study in this connection, 

Bain devotes two chapters to Yugo- 
slavia without much transition or ap- 
parent reason, Yugoslavia, after all, 
not being a reluctant satellite. Accord- 
ing to Bain, things there are not 
really better than in other Commu- 
nist countries, and the intellectuals, 
mainly the chief theoretician, Moshe 
Pijade, who died in Paris a few days 
after the Hungarian Revolt, are also 
treated with compassionate concern, 
especially where Bain detects some 
decent disillusionment among them. 

It never strikes Bain that in his 


endless conversations in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, not one single 
interlocutor ever reached the con- 
clusion or even expressed the sus- 
picion that the entire Communist- 
Marxist-Leninist system was simply 
inhuman, unworkable, immoral and 
suffocating. It does not strike him 
that every one of these disillusioned 
Communist intellectuals and artists 
is absolutely bent on chasing the rain- 
bow again and again. 

The section on the Hungarian Re- 
volt, the longest part of the book, 
deals in great detail with what Bain 
calls the five phases of the events. 
Throughout, he insists that the Re- 
volt could have succeeded if the 
West had not impaired it with 
poisonous and _counter-productive 
propaganda, but had instead helped 
the revolutionaries. He bases this 
claim, inter alia, on the facts that on 
October 28 the Soviet Army ceased 
fighting and was ready to accede to 
Imre Nagy’s demands, and that it 
returned and attacked Budapest only 
on November 4. 

I think Bain is wrong for several 
reasons, He himself admits that West- 
ern military aid to the insurgents, 
even if it had wanted to give it, 
could not have been given because 
such aid would have violated Aus- 
trian neutrality and provoked reoc- 
cupation of that country by the Soviet 
Union. Without direct physical aid, 
how could the Nagy regime have 
held out? The fact that the Soviet 
Army stood by idly for almost a week 
while a democratic type of govern- 
ment was being formed is best ex- 
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plained by dissension in the Kremlin. 
It must have taken Nikita Khrushchev 
a while to overcome all opposition to 
the bloody course he selected. No 
matter what the West had done short 
of war, the Soviets would, sooner or 
later, have been compelled to destroy 
the Nagy regime simply because it 
had crossed the line into non-Com- 
munist, multi-party government; the 
dictatorships in the other satellites, 
and perhaps even in the Soviet Union, 
shaken and vacillating after the 
trauma of de-Stalinization, would 
have been endangered. 

As to what prompted the uprising, 
Bain vacillates between his 
documented claim that disillusioned 
Hungarian Communist leaders and 
intellectuals planned and sparked the 
uprising, and his insistence that the 
West, particularly such propaganda 
agencies as Radio Free Europe, in- 
cited it. He does not mention that 
one of the most powerful factors in 
the uprising was the limited gains 
which had just taken place in Poland. 

Incidentally, it is sobering to note 
that, according to Bain, in the early 
days of the Revolt, the “workers and 
peasants,” so stubbornly glorified by 
East and West alike, would have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with it, except 
in the final stages, and even then the 
remained difficult. He 
blames peasant non-participation pri- 


well- 


peasants 


marily on alleged American support 
for former landowners and fascists 
who, he claims, the peasants thought 
would return with American as- 
sistance if the Revolt succeeded, and 
whom they feared more than the 
Kremlin. This is not very probable, 
to say the least. But Bain’s views 
deserve consideration because he not 
only was there, but took a passionate 
part and had access to most of the 
important people. 

Throughout, Bain bitterly criticizes 
America’s role in the events and 
flagellates everybody from the Ameri- 
can legation in Budapest to Henry 
Cabot Lodge, John Foster Dulles and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Although 
clearly partisan, his view merits at- 
tention because the West does show 


a tendency to sweep the problem of 
the satellites under the rug of po- 
litical romanticism. Though Bain 
does not provide the answers, he pro- 
vides some stimuli to new thinking. 

One of his conclusions is that the 
West lost a great deal of prestige 
as a result of Hungary. The West 
may have lost some prestige, but its 
bloody actions cost the Soviet Union 
a great deal more—in the world and, 
particularly, “at home.” 

The bitter charges leveled by Bain 
against Radio Free Europe and other 


Western radios for having mispj 
the Hungarian people during iy 
Revolt are unconvincingiy documey, 
ed. Moreover, Hungarians who \d 
Hungary after the Revolt have iy 
dignantly rejected this theory; thy 
consider it an insult if anyone br 
sumes that it was not they, and the 
alone, who rose against their » 
pressors, But if the Hungarians dif 
not rise because they expected heb 
they expected help once they hal 
risen. According to refugees, they 
did not feel misled, they felt let down 





Bookshelf Briefs 


Peace With Russia? 
By Averell Harriman. 
Simon and Schuster. 174 pp. $3.00. 


AGAINST THE rich background of 
earlier residence in the Soviet Union, 
Governor Averell Harriman reviews 
his extensive tour of the USSR in 
the summer of 1959, While his ac- 
count includes no details of the now- 
famous interview with Khrushchev, 
it does provide a balanced image of 
Soviet life which coincides with the 
best-informed accounts of other re- 
cent American observers. 

Harriman effectively debunks what 
he calls the “powder-keg myth”— 
the wishful thinking about an early 
collapse of the Soviet regime. For 
better or for worse, there is no 
evidence of subversive movements of 
any magnitude among either Rus- 
sians or non-Russians, Recent years 
have brought a substantial improve- 
ment in consumer goods, and “the 
most encouraging change since the 
days of Marshal Stalin” has been 
the lessening of terror as a means of 
government. Harriman finds hope in 
Soviet youth, with its indifference to 
dogma and its concern with a better 
life, which someday may assert it- 
self. Yet, “at the present time I find 
no evidence that the cause of world 
revolution lies any more lightly than 
before upon the leaders in the Krem- 


lin.” 


“Unlike the ex-theologian, Stalin 
Harriman states, ‘Khrushchev th 
peasant 
Marxist gospel.” Given his continued 
commitment to world-wide chang, 


devoutly believes in th 


we must “encourage the legitimal 
aspirations of the Soviet people fu 
peace, freedom and a_reasonabli 
living standard.” We must promot 
exchanges and contacts of all sorts 
And, Harriman concludes, we mu 
rise to the challenge at home in tt 
wide range of problems from ey 
nomics to education, without feariiy 
that many of these tasks “requit 
public planning and investment.” 


The Foreign Policy of the USSR. 
By Alvin Z. Rubinstein. 
Random House, 457 pp. $6.50. 


This volume is intended to fill th 
unfortunate gap of a systematic tel 
on Soviet foreign affairs. The pa! 
ticular device chosen by Alvin Rubis 
stein, of the University of Penns! 
vania, is to offer the reader selection 
from Soviet documents, along wit 
his own competent introductions a 
notes which tie the material togethet. 
Thus, on the ideological foundations 
of Soviet policy, we have a selectid! 
from Lenin’s Imperialism, two ® 
cerpts from Stalin and one fros 
Khrushchev. On the war year’s, 
are offered a dozen policy stateme™ 
or speeches by Stalin and Molotor. 
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Most of the volume is organized in 
chronological fashion, but at the end 
the author wisely adds separate 
chapters on such issues as disarma- 
ment and the underdeveloped areas. 
His own commentary, uniformly in- 
formed, is particularly expert in 
these vital latter sections. In the con- 
cuding part, some Western com- 
mentators are included among the 
readings—Barrington Moore, Philip 
Mosley, John Reshetar and Bertram 
Wolfe. 

This book does not claim to pro- 
vide a new interpretation. It is a 
convenient way of getting an expert 
introduction into the field of Soviet 
foreign policy, and provided as it 
is with ample bibliographical notes 
and suggestions, it is commendable 
for college use. 


Peaceful Co-Existence: An Analysis 
of Soviet Foreign Policy. 

By Wladyslaw W. Kulski. 

Henry Regnery. 662 pp. $12.50. 


This massive tome, full of informa- 
tion and from Soviet 
sources, takes its place alongside 
Wladyslaw Kulski’s earlier The So- 
viet Regime, His approach and tech- 
nique—here directed to foreign af- 
fairs—are substantially the same in 
both books. He knows whereof he 
speaks and obviously does not like 
it. He knows that much needs to be 
said and repeated to the American 
reader, and he does this with pa- 
tience and expertise. The product of 
mature thinking and wide experience, 
this volume regrettably fails to tell us 
much that is novel by way of syn- 
thesis, 

Otherwise, each reader will find 
his own points of agreement and 
argument. | would certainly ques- 
tion the notion that the non-Russian 
parts of the Soviet Union are “colo- 
nial possessions,” and that the non- 
Soviet parts of the bloc are “colo- 
ial protectorates of the USSR.” 
Such use of traditional categories 
would seem to imply a set of rela- 
tionships quite different from the 
complex and unigue reality of to- 


excerpts 


lune 6, 1960 


day. One should also question his 
conclusion that “only” under the im- 
pact of national feelings do Com- 
munists come to dissolve their loyalty 
to Moscow. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of 
Kulski’s study is devoted to Soviet 
policy toward the underdeveloped 
world. Here are much-needed chap- 
ters of interest to all students of the 
subject, which the author has man- 
aged to present in striking, simple 
form. This is indeed one of the major 
virtues of the book. At the price of 
sacrificing some variation and detail, 
Kulski to substantiate, 
through expert selection of telling 
Soviet statements, arguments which 
in less knowledgeable hands might 
have appeared unproven. 


manages 


Soviet Policy Toward the Baltic 
States. 

By Albert N. Tarulis. 

Notre Dame. 276 pp. $5.50. 


In this book, Albert Tarulis, now 
with the Library of Congress, re- 
views Soviet conduct toward Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia from the 
1917 Revolution to the absorption of 
the Baltic States into the USSR in 
1940, Concentrating on the earliest 
years and even more on the events of 
1939-40, he finds it to be “a story of 
broken pledges and broken treaty 
obligations, diplomatic duplicity, con- 
nivance between Communism and 


Nazism, application of force in in- 
ternational relations and the most 
naked and brutal imperialism.” It is 
hardly surprising that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the account is not the 
most dispassionate and that the 
author tends to accentuate those 
episodes on which the evidence sup- 
porting his thesis is relatively more 
plentiful. 

Unfortunately, we are told little 
about the 1921-38 period — the less 
dramatic and also less well-known 
years of an earlier “peaceful co- 
existence.” Not all the available 
sources have been used and there is 
no bibliography. There is also no 
conclusion, which is regrettable since 
the book does not systematically in- 
quire into Soviet motives, alternatives 
of policy open to Moscow, the place 
of the Baltic States in broader Soviet 
strategy, the role of the Comintern 
and the context of alliance policy be- 
tween the wars. 

In Tarulis’ view, Stalin, Alexander 
Kerensky and Alexander Kolchak are 
all Great Russian imperialists who 
could never acquiesce to Baltic inde- 
pendence. And as Oscar Halecki re- 
marks in his sober introduction, the 
volume fails to give a balanced view 
of Polish-Lithuanian relations as 
well. The fruit of ardent and arduous 
effort, this volume should invite fur- 
ther thought and research on prob- 
lems which amply deserve them. 

ALEXANDER DALLIN 








“One of the most original and 


arresting poets in world literature in 


the early twentieth century .. .” 
ROMAN JAKOBSON 


VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY 


THE BEDBUG AND SELECTED POETRY 


paper/$1.55 cloth /$4.00 


MERIDIAN BOOKS, INC. 
12 East 22 Street, New York 10 


Edited and introduced by 
Patricia Blake, these trans 
lations, by Max Hayward 
and George Reavey, of 
ED ELULALS MMS LOG LED | 
and numerous poems (with 
facing Russian text) have 
been awaited ever since 
Boris Pasternak renewed 
interest in Mayakovsky with 
his statement. “Here was 
that profound animation 
without which there is no 
Originality, that infinity 
which opens out from any 
one point in life in any 
direction, without which 
poetry is only a misunder 
standing.’ 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SECTARIANS 


Reinhold Niebuhr argues against liberal anti- 
Catholicism (NL, May 9) as follows: “On the 
highest level, it is an example of deductive 
rather than inductive reasoning, Starting with 
the premise that the Catholic church is authori- 
deductive logic draws the inevitable 
conclusion that Catholic candidates follow the 
Pope’s politics on every issue. But empirical 
evidence runs counter to this conclusion. The 


tarian, 


church is not as monolithic as it is supposed 
to be and, in any case, the ethos of a nation 
does much to erode the church’s authority, even 
when it attempts to sway political opinion.” 

I will not comment on Niebuhr’s idea of “de- 


? 


ductive logic” beyond hoping that no one is 
sufficiently without skill in logic to be deceived. 
But what about the inductive argument? Would 
Niebuhr accept it in the case of a Communist 
candidate? I daresay he would not, and if we 
find a good reason for not accepting it in the 
case of a Communist candidate, we shall have 
the reason why liberal anti-Catholicism is right. 

The reason is that we must draw a firm line 
against totalitarian sectarians as a matter of 
principle. The reason for the existence of this 
principle is the same as for any other principle: 
namely it is too difficult, confusing and danger- 
ous to judge each individual case anew on its 
merits. 

It is too difficult and dangerous to try to dis- 
tinguish between the Communist or Catholic 
who is independent-minded and the Communist 
or Catholic who is subservient to his political 
or ecclesiastical masters. And, as between the 
two, I agree with Karl Barth that it is the 
Catholic church that has the stronger domina- 
tion over the minds of its victims. 

We are thinking that 
Kennedy is a liberal man, but we may be 


probably right in 
wrong about the next Catholic candidate who 
comes down the path priest-ridden, and Kennedy 
may be liberal now and a year from now 
crumble to ecclesiastical pressure. The danger 
with respect to totalitarian affiliates is too 
great, and why should we run the risk when 
there are so many available candidates of equal 
stature without these debilities? 

Niebuhr’s statement that the issue of Catho- 
licism is irrelevant to the Presidential election 
is downright irresponsible. (I would like to 
say it is a downright lie and Niebuhr knows 
it, if the editor will print this parenthesis. If 
not, let him skip it.) The Catholic church is 
totalitarian in its theory, its internal practice 
and its external ambitions. It has a systematic 
social and political philosophy with strong 
bearing on all of the problems of politics to 
which the faithful must be absolutely and 
uncritically obedient. Its hierarchy is infallible 


on all questions of morals, and here again 
faithful owe the duty of absolute obediens 

I do not have to remind Niebuhr that » 
question of politics can be turned into aq 
tion of morals, since they all involve the q 
tion of how we should act with regard to og 
fellow men. Kennedy may be impervious , 
this whole totalitarian apparatus. 
Catholic candidate may not. The way to py 
tect our freedom against a piecemeal sellout} 
to stand firm on a sound principle designed 
protect it, i.e., to close the door of all publi 
offices to totalitarian sectarians. 

Finally, it is a good and sufficient reason {g 
voting against any Catholic candidate that 
that Egyptis 
superstition to which he has given at leg 
ostensible allegiance, whose wnaltered theory 


protest intransigently against 


and whose practice only altered under nee 
sity has an unrivalled history of obscurantim 
tyranny and murder. 
Philadelphia 


BIAS IN POLITICS 


The resounding victory of Senator Kennedy 
in the Democratic primary in West Virginia 
is welcome evidence that religious prejudice 
is waning among United States voters, Ker 
nedy won in a state where there are very {ev 
Catholics against an opponent who is als? 
true liberal. Senator Humphrey, on_principl, 
made no appeal to anti-Catholic bias, but othes 
did. One Baptist woman was reported to har 
said, “The Constitution says there shall bem 
religious test for holding office and that is good 
enough for me, whatever my preacher says” 

Added to the election of Governor Abraham 
Ribicoff in Connecticut, who won by the larg: 
est majority ever given to a Governor in that 
state, the election of Eugene McCarthy as Set 
ator from Minnesota—a state whose voters att 
overwhelmingly Protestant—and of other Cathe 
lic Governors and Senators in states that én 
not have a Catholic majority, the West Virgin 
result is heartening evidence that religious bis 
has lost its power. 

Even in regard to race, prejudice is decir 
ing. A California East-Indian was elected to 
Congress from a district where East Indian: 
are a tiny minority. Charles C. Diggs, a Neg® 
was elected to Congress in Michigan from # 
district that did not have a majority of Negro 
voters, In Connecticut a Negro was elected ® 
the State legislature from Hartford, which his 
only about a 10 per cent Negro population. 

As one who has devoted his life to combatting 
racial and religious prejudice, chiefly but nat 
wholly in the ranks of labor, I welcome these 
indications of political maturity among ™ 
voters. Right now I want to warn my fellow 
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Tus New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
leters should not exceed 300 words. 


jegroes not to fall for the anti-Semitism, and 

en the anti-Christian and anti-white bias, with 

hich the so-called Muslims among us are 

ying to poison our minds. 

lew York City Frank R. CrosswaltH 
Chairman, Negro Labor Committee 


USSELL-HOOK 


Would it not be the better part of mercy— 
ercy to Bertram Russell—and a service to all 
oncerned that you declare the debate between 


bussell and Sidney Hook ended? 


ashington, D. C. STANLEY K. HorNnBECK 








MANHATTAN BEACH SUMMER HOME 


Long season, comfortable home near 
beach. Dr. I. Tolmach, 136 Exeter St., 
B’klyn, N.Y. SHeepshead 3-2523 
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Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
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the Workmen's Circle CALL. 
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We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, Yugoslavia & N. Africa, A 
different trip—for the young in spirit 
who don’t want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box L 
Pasadena, Californie 
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STADIUM CONCE RTS 


10 TICKETS $12: : Judson Hall Box ee, 165 W. 
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7 A GALAXY OF STAR SOLOISTS 
“a “FESTIVE SPECIAL NIGHTS 
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ing, Elman, Firkusny and Hollander. WITH STADIUM SYM- 
PHONY of 96 conducted by Krips, Monteux, Scherman, 
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Stefano, Merrill, Peerce, Peters, Rankin and Steber . 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN with Martyn Green... Kurt Baum 
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¥ NIGHT with Duncan, List and Williams . "RODGERS & 
| WAMMERSTEIN ... EARTHA KITT. . - LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
A . BENNY GOODMAN . . JOSE GRECO and his Spanish 
- Dancers . THE BELAFONTE FOLK SINGERS . . . 3-NIGHT 
% a FESTIVAL with 9th Symphony... “CARMINA 
.. other exciting events. 
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LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
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A Laxative that is 


pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”. ..remember 
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THREE JUNE FESTIVALS 


Andre EGLEVSKY * * * Melissa HAYDEN * * * EGLEVSKY 
FESTIVAL BALLET * * * CURTIS STRING QUARTET * * * Dave 
BRUBECK * * * Carmen McRAE * * * MINNS and JAMES: 


ALL SPORTS FESTIVAL WEEKEND 
FRIDAY — JUNE 10 — SUNDAY — JUNE 12 


Informal competition—with the emphasis on fun. Prizes foam 
participants—win, lose or draw. Fun for both players and spam 
tators. Square Dancing—plus the usual entertainment. 


NINTH ANNUAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC and BALLET FESTIVAL 


THURSDAY — JUNE 16 — SUNDAY — JUNE 19 a 


Featuring: Five concerts by the Curtis String Quartet a 
and Assisting Artists—and the Andre Eglevsky Ballet 
with Melissa Hayden. 
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ane EGLEVSKY ‘ , an SECOND EDITION 
< TAMIMENT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY — JUNE 24 — SUNDAY — JUNE 26 


| Featuring: Dave Brubeck Quartet * * * Paul Desmond * 
MELISSA HAYDEN Carmen McRae and trio * * * Minns and James, jazz dandl 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos is an American-plan summer Ld 


the perimeter of a mile-long spring-fed lake. Rates include ev@ 
thing—no extra charge for Festival programs. 


CARMEN McRAE 
. Write for Rates and Illustrated Brochure 
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if New York Office: 7-9 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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